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To most of us a million dollars appears to be a very substantial 
sum of money; multiply that sum by 450,000 and you have ap- 
proximately the amount of business donein this country last year. 
At least four-fifths of that was done by means of bank checks, and 
of the balance a very substantial proportion by means of bank 
notes. We are considering, therefore, a plan for perfecting a bank- 
ing machine which does something like $375,000,000,000 of ex- 
change work annually. 

The plan proposed by Senator Aldrich relates almost exclusively 
to national banks, and I shall concern myself primarily with these 
institutions, which today number over 7,200, and which have a 
larger banking capital than all other banks combined (exclusive of 
savings banks), and likewise larger deposits subject to check. In 
passing this point, however, it is well to note that one of the most 
striking features of the plan is that all banks other than national 
(i. e., over two-thirds of our banking institutions) are excluded 
from membershipin the proposed Reserve Association of America, 
but that a very important provision iscontained looking toward 
the establishment of two other classes of national banks, one 
with savings departments authorized to loan on real estate, and 
one which shall be authorized to doa trust company business. 
This provision is apparently calculated to bring into the national 
banking system banks at present organized under state charters, 
and it is to my mind a provision most significant and most far 
reaching in its consequences. It will certainly make for greater 
uniformity in our banking methods, for centralization, and for effi- 
ciency in the new scheme. We should look the fact, however, 
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squarely in the face, that it probably mears the ultimate transfer 
to the control of the federal government of a very large part of the 
banking and trust-company business now under state control. In 
this connection it is well to note that Mr. Paul M. Warburg, 
whose plan of currency reform is so closely resembled by the 
Aldrich plan, said a year ago that although he was fully aware 
there were only about 6,500 national banks at that time, he 
thought that under any new pian all national banks would be- 
come state banks or all state banks national banks.* There can 
be little question as to which would be the lion and which the 
lamb. 

Coming now to the heart of the proposition, our national bank- 
ing system, although possessing decided merits and many of them, 
has two great defects which have rightly given it the reputation, 
both in this country and in Europe, of being one of the most un- 
scientific banking systems in the civilized world. These defects 
are, first, extreme decentralization, and, second, inelasticity of 
banking credit—both deposits and bank notes. Such defects ap- 
pear singularly anomolous in a country like the United States: 
a decentralized banking system in the land of trusts, and inelastic 
credit in the country whose enormous crops make elasticity of 
credit preéminently important. 

Inasmuch as the merits of the Aldrich plan depend largely upon 
its ability to remedy these two defects, it may be worth while to 
consider them briefly. First, as to decentralization and lack of 
coérdination. We have approximately 25,000 independent bank- 
ing establishments. They are owned, for the most part, by the 
residents of the communities in which they are found and their 
business is largely local in character. Except for the rather loose 
association of the banks in the clearing houses of our principal 
cities, and a growing community of interest and control, these 
banks may be considered as independent units, each working for 
itself. There is little team work. In times of threatened panic, 
the different parts of the system work at cross purposes and with- 
out leadership just at the time when prompt codperation under 
leadership is imperative. Bank reserves are widely scattered and 
jealously held instead of being centralized and quickly applied 





*A paper presented on March 23, 1910, before the Finance Forum of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of New York. Reprinted in Volume I No. 2 of the Proceedings cf 
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where most needed, as in the case of banking systems in England, 
France, and Germany. Mr. Warburg likens the situation in time 
of panic to an oriental town in time of a thunderstorm, when the 
wise mayor attempts to meet the danger of fire (resulting from 
lightning) by distributing the available water, one pailful to each 
house owner. ‘When the lightning strikes, the unfortunate 
householder will in vain fight the fire with his one pailful of wa- 
ter, while the other citizens will all frantically hold on to their 
own little supply, their only defence in the face of danger. The 
fire will spread and resistance will be impossible. If, however, 
instead of uselessly dividing the water, it had remained concen- 
trated in one reservoir with an adequate system of pipes to 
direct it where it was wanted for effective use, the town would 
have been safe.”” While the analogy cannot becarried very far, the 
point will be clear to every one recalling the mad scramble for re- 
serve money on the part of banks throughout the country at the 
time of the panic of 1907. Our supply of reserve money was 
large—it was ineffective, however, because widely scattered. 

How different the situation in France or Germany! There we 
find a great central institution of recognized national leadership, 
an institution with a high sense of public responsibility which 
acts in the interest of all and which can effectively control the sit- 
uation in times of danger by changing a recognized official rate of 
discount, by extensive operations in foreign exchange and gold 
bullion, and, above all, by the confidence it inspires in its power 
and willingness to transmute prime commercial paper, on de- 
mand, into cash credit, and if need be into gold, by the alchemy 
of rediscount. 

The second fundamental defect in our banking system is lack of 
elasticity, not only in bank-note circulation, but in bank credit in 
the broader sense of the term. Our national bank notes are no- 
toriously inelastic. Viewing them historically we find that they 
have shown a tendency to respond more closely to variations in 
the price of United States bonds than to variations in the de- 
mands of business. When the price of government bonds declines, 
the circulation of bond-secured national bank notes tends to in- 
crease (as in the period 1889-1896) although this is very liableto 
be a time when business is slack and the currency is redundant. 
On the other hand, when the price of government bonds rises, the 
profits on bank note circulation normally decline, and the circu- 
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lation is reduced (as in the period 1881-1889), although this is 
the time when business needs are liable to make an increase in the 
circulation desirable. 

In most countries of continental Europe, and in Canada, there 
is a ready adjustment of the bank note circulation to trade de- 
mands, the circulation increasing rapidly, for example, to meet 
the crop-moving demands of the fall, and declining as rapidly 
after those demands have subsided. Inourowncountry the bank 
note circulation exhibits little elasticity, aside from the fact that 
the year’s normal increase is liable to be made in the fall. After 
the crop-moving demands are over, the circulation shows no ca- 
pacity to contract. Here we have a sort of chewing-gum elastic- 
ity—you can stretch it out but it does not go back. In times of 
panic the bank note circulation generally responds very slowly, if 
at all, to the increased demands. 

Our loan and deposit credit is likewise deficient in the quality of 
elasticity. American commercial paper is essentially local paper. 
The national banking act as interpreted by the courts prevents 
bank acceptances of time bills drawn on them. The rediscount 
business among our banks is almost negligible, and unlike Euro- 
pean countries ‘‘we have no modern and readily salable paper 
which in critical times we can offer to foreign markets.’”? When 
we add to this the rigid nature of our legal reserve requirements 
and the fact that, being to a very considerable extent an agricultural 
country, the seasonal changes in the demand for currency and 
capital are very pronounced, we see that we areacountry in which 
elasticity of currency and of credit is both particularly important 
and peculiarly lacking. 

To this inelasticity and decentralization must largely be attri- 
buted the frequent and wide fluctuations in interest rates 1n this 
country, the alternation of periods of excessive speculation stimu- 
lated by redundancy of currency, with periods of stringency and 
liquidation brought about by scarcity; the waves of millions upon 
millions of dollars which every year sweep over the countryin the 
fall from East to West and South and then sweep back again in 
December and January. For this rigidity of our credit system the 
business man probably pays the price of higherinterest rates, while 
an uncertain and unstable money market imposes upon him the 
burden of greater financial anxieties. 
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To meet these two defects, i. e., to find a “‘method for the unifi- 
cation of our present banking institutions into one comprehensive 
system,” and to provide the needed elasticity, the plan of Senator 
Aldrich is proposed. An adequate explanation even of the main 
features of the plan would go beyond the bounds of a short article, 
and J shall assume on the part of the reader some acquaintance 
with the general features of the plan. 

Unlike the central banks of Europe, the Reserve Association of 
America does not propose to deal directly with the public. It is 
to be, in fact, a national bankers’ bank (although the word bank 
is carefully avoided in referring to the plan), and its operations 
are to be limited almost entirely to dealings with banks and with 
the Government. The $300,000,000 of authorized capital (of 
which $150,000,000 is to be paid up) is to be held exclusively by 
national banks in strictly limited amounts, each subscribing bank 
to subscribe to an amount equal to 20 per cent of its own stock. 
Inasmuch as the national banking capital of the country at the 
present time amounts to only about one billion dollars and as only 
half of the subscription is to be called for in cash, the present na- 
tional banks, if all should subscribe, would provide an initial cash 
capital of only $100,000,000. The balance, it is apparently be- 
lieved, would be taken up soon by other banks reorganizing as 
national banks. The subscribing national banks will be grouped 
into numerous local associations throughout the country. The 
local associations will be organized into 15 branch associations, 
and these 15 branch associations directly and indirectly will elect 
and control 39 of the 45 directors of the Reserve Association of 
America. The method of election is too complicated to be describ- 
ed here. Twelve of the 39 elected directors will not be bankers, 
but will “represent fairly theindustrial, commercial, agricultural, 
and other interests of the country.”” The other six directors will 
consist of the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor, the Comptroller of the Currency, and the three 
chief officials of the Reserve Association, namely, the Governor and 
two Deputy Governors who are appointed by the President of the 
United States from a list submitted by the Board of Directors. 
Here is a high degree of centralization, with the ultimate control 
lodged in the national banks of the country. 
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Along with this centralization, however, there is an admirable \" 
adaptation to localneeds. Our 7,200 independent national banks 
which have grown up in their respective local communities, and 
which are adapted to local needs, and identified with local inter- 
ests, are preserved and strengthened—not swept away by a great 
competing central bank and not transformed into mere branches 
of afew large institutions. The fifteen branch organizations, 
moreover, each with its district branch of the Reserve Associa- 
tion, make possible an adaptation of district organizations to the 
varying needs of 15 different districts. Here, then, isa happy com- 
bination of effective centralization and local adaptation. 

When we turn from theform of the organization to its functions, 
we find the same centralization and the same adaptation to local 
needs. Passing over the important control which the Reserve 
Association will exercise over the foreign exchange market and 
the gold movements, we may observe two prime functions: the one, 
that of serving as a depository of bank reserves; the other that of 
being a market for the rediscount of high grade commercial paper. 
The Reserve Association of America will presumably hold a large 





proportion of the country’s bank reserves, a fact which will tie the 
individual banks closely to the branch associations and to the 
central association, and which will manifoldly increase the effi- 
ciency of reserve money, by making demand credits based upon 
it promptly transferable to places where needed. Doubtless under 
such a plan deposit credits with the Reserve Association would 
soon come to be treated as cash, as are deposit credits in the cen- 
tral banks of Europe; and funds could be transferred from banks 
in one section of the country to those in another by the simple 
expediency of credit transfers on the books of the Reserve Asso- 
ciation. In other words, we would have in the Reserve Associii- 
tion a national clearing house which would very greatly reduce 
the archaic and expensive shipments of cash back and forth over 
the country, for which the United States is notorious. 

Through the system of rediscounts the local banks would like- 
wise be linked to the Reserve Association. According to the pro- 
posed plan a national bank may rediscount directly with the 
Reserve Association commercial paper which has already run at 
least 30 days and whose maturity is not more than 28 days dis- I 
tant; it may rediscount paper having a longer maturity than 28 
days, but not exceeding four months, provided it secures the guar- 
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anty of the local association of which it is a member. Provisions 
are also made for the discounting of direct obligations of banks 
when properly secured by collateral and guaranteed by the local 
association. Innone of these cases, however, will the Reserve Asso- 
ciation discount or rediscount anything but high grade paper for 
national banks and upon which one or more national banks are 
responsible. Banks will be able to count with confidence upon 
obtaining funds in time of need through rediscount; and these 
funds may take the form either of deposit credits or bank-note 
credits at their option. 

Turning to the second defect of our present banking system we 
may ask: Will the proposed plan provide adequate credit elasti- 
city? 

The Reserve Association of America, with its large paid up capi- 
tal, with federal deposits normally running from a hundred and 
fifty to two hundred and fifty million dollars, and with substan- 
tial deposits of reserve money from national banks, will havea 
large banking power. It will also possess the machinery for ex- 
panding and contracting bank credits through the rediscounting 
of commercial paper, the direct discounting of strictly bank paper, 
the raising and lowering of its official rate of discount, the pur- 
chase and sale of foreign bills of exchange, and the shipment of gold 
bullion. To this must be added the important factor of an elas- 
tic bank-note circulation. The Aldrich plan, if adopted, would 
lead to the gradual retirement of the existing bond-secured bank- 
note circulation, and the substituting therefor of an asset currency 
of the same amount issued by the Reserve Association. In addi- 
tion the Association would be authorized to issue an emergency 
circulation to an indefinite amount, subject to an annual progres- 
sive tax increasing from three per cent on the first $100,000,000 
to 6 per cent on all above $300,000,000. Note that I say an in- 
definite amount, for there is no upper limit, provided the condi- 
tions as to reserve, etc., are complied with and the taxis paid. 
With such a large banking power, and with adequate machinery 
for the expansion and contraction of credit, the question of elas- 
ticity resolves itself largely into the question: Will the Reserve 
Association’s management be both foresighted and cautious, con- 
serving its loaning power for times of emergency; or will it in nor- 
mal times unduly extend its credit (as many of ournational banks 
have done) so that there will be no slack to take up in times of 
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emergency? This question is of the utmost importance in passing 
judgment concerning the proposed plan, and one which a person 
familiar with our recent banking history must hesitate to answer 
positively. Evidently Senator Aldrich had this danger in mind in 
drafting the plan, for it is shot through and through with provi- 
sions to force the Reserve Association to conserve its power. In 
the case of individual banks, the temptation to extend credit to the 
extreme limits allowed by law is largely the desire for profits. 
The Aldrich plan eliminates this incentive by the proviso that 
“after the stockholders receive 5 per cent per annum and the sur- 
plus. . . amounts to 20 per cent of the paid up capital, all 
excess earnings shall go to the Government.’”’ Otherfactors which 
will tend to make the bank conserve its power are the high grade 
commercial and bank paper to which it is limited in making ad- 
vances, the broadly representative character of its directorate, 
the Government’s substantial representation on the board, the 
position of the Governor, who is appointed by the President for an 
jndefinite term and removable by him for cause, and the high 
degree of publicity required in the bank’s affairs. There is further- 
more good reason to believe that the knowledge which the central 
association will possess of the condition of the different national 
banks, and the power which it will have over these stockholding 
banks, will lead to more conservative banking methods. The 
Reserve Association of America would therefore lessen the number 
and severity of panics, and at the same time provide an efficient 
machinery with which to cope with such panics as actually occur. 

If we are correct, then, in believing that the proposed plan will 
provide the necessary centralization and will bring about an ade- 
quate credit elasticity, we may ask: In accomplishing these results 
is it liable to introduce evils which will more than counterbalance 
the benefits? Critics of the central bank plan have made much of 
two dangers: (1) the danger of politics getting into the bank and 
the bank getting into politics; (2) the danger of Wall Street con- 
trol and exploitation. 

From the days of colonial paper money to those of “16 to 1,” 
American people have shown a peculiar liking for currency and 
banking problems as political issues. We have already had two 
central banks and both have been wrecked on the rock of politics. 
Would a third one meet a similiar fate? Frankly, I fear it would 
if it were organized on the plan of the First or Second United 
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States Banks, to deal directly with the public and to compete with 
existing institutions. It would incur the jealousy and arouse the 
opposition of other banks as did its two historic predecessors, and 
this fact, together with the enmities it would incur in dealing 
directly with the public, would almost certainly drag it into poli- 
tics and keep it there. I am not at all certain that an institution 
like that proposed by Senator Aldrich could be kept out of politics, 
and should expect, at least in the beginning, some sectional 
jealousies in its administration. However, the danger of its being 
wrecked on the political rocks is greatly lessened by the fact that 
it is owned by the national banks and codperates rather than 
competes with them; second, by the fact that its dealings will be 
almost exclusively with bankers who understand the banking 
business; and third, that there will presumably be a much more 
effective federal supervision and control than was exercised over 
the First and Second United States Banks. 

The second danger, i. e., that of control and exploitation by a 
few large financial interests, is to my mind a more serious one, 
It is needless to say that Wall Street interests dominate either 
directly or indirectly a very substantial part of thecountry’s prin- 
cipal banking institutions. The nauseous revelations we have been 
having repeatedly in high finance during the last decade have been 
calculated more to impress the public with the selfishness and the 
power of some of these great interests than with their sense of 
business honesty or their public spiritedness. Certainly the fear 
of Wall Street control will play an important part in the opposi- 
tion to any such plan as that proposed by Senator Aldrich. And 
the very greatest care should be taken to draft the plan so as to 
prevent even the semblance of such a danger. The more power- 
ful and efficient the bank is, the more dangerous it will be if con- 
trolled by a few special interests for their own selfish purposes. 
To remove this fear itis not sufficient to say that the profits 
which stockholders may realize from the bank are limited to 5 
per cent (aside from the accumulation of a 20 per cent surplus), 
and that the stock which any bank can hold is strictly limited 
and non-transferable. As every one knows, the great strugglesin 
high finance are not struggles directly for dividends, but struggles 
for power. 
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In the case of the proposed plan, the safeguard against such ex- 
ploitation consists, first,in the nature of the business, and, second, 
in the broadly representative character of the directorate. Alto- 
gether too much of our commercial banking capital today is 
wrapped upin stocks and bonds—and especially in call loans. The 
proposed plan iscalculated to discourage suchinvestments and to 
encourage the greater use of commercial paper. Not being au- 
thorized to purchase stocks or bonds of private corporations, one 
of the principal weapons for selfish exploitation is denied the Re- 
serve Association of America. The second safeguard against the 
danger of Wall Street control is afforded in the broadly represent- 
ative character of the directorate. Here, however, I think the 
Aldrich plan is open to criticism. The method of selecting the 
directorate is so cumbersome, indirect, and complicated that it 
is impossible to tell just where the ultimate control will reside. 
Two of the greatest failures in our federal constitution consist in 
the provisions for indirect election of public officials, the one the 
election of President and Vice-President by a Board of Electors, 
and |the other the election of United States Senators by state 
legislatures. Here we have a proposal for an even more indirect 
method for the election of directors of a great bankers’ bank. The 
workings of such a complex plan are extremely uncertain, the 
danger of manipulation by a few large interests is greater than it 
would be under a more direct method of selection, responsibility 
is more dfficult tolplace, and, finally, the public will not understand 
the method and, for that reason, will be the more suspicious of its 
dangers. A much simpler and more direct method of selecting di- 
rectors is possible without interfering with the main features of 
Senator Aldrich’s general plan, and such a method is absolutely 
necessary, I believe, if that plan is ever to be acceptable to the 
American public. 

Another criticism to which the Aldrich plan is open isthe extent 
to which the Reserve Association of America is controlled by the 
banking interests. The Reserve Association is a bankers’ bank 
with its capital furnished entirely by banks. It is, however, more 
than that. It is a public institution with large powers and with 
very great public responsibilities. According to the proposed 
plan, 39 of the 45 directors are chosen either directly orindirectly 
by national banks; three others, i. e., the Governor and two De- 
puty Governors, are appointed by the President of the United 
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States “from a list submitted by the board of directors.”’ This 
leaves only three ex-officio members (Secretary of the Treasury, 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor, and Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency) whose election (or appointment) is not traceable directly 
to the national banking interests. Twelve members of the board, 
it is true, are to “fairly represent the industrial, commercial, agri- 
cultural, and other interests of the country,” and are not to be 
officers of banks, although they may be bank directors. These 
twelve men, however, are elected by the other members of the 
board, practically all of whom are representatives of the banking 
interests. An institution so vitally connected with the public wel- 
fare and carrying such a large public trusteeship should not be 
controlled so completely by any one business interest. At least 
six and probably more of these twelve directors should be appoint- 
ed by the President of the United States independently of any 
nomination by the banking community. 

In conclusion, let me say that the centralization of our banking 
business seems to me to be inevitable. A comparison of our ex- 
periences in recent crises with the experiences of other countries 
shows the need of centralized reserves and of a centralized 
control in time of crises; the demands of economy and efficiency 
are leading to centralization of our great industries; the railroads 
of the country are being rapidly brought under the control of a 
few men; and, as every one knows, there is a large and rapidly 
growing community of interest among the country’s leading 
banking concerns. Centralization of banking power we shall 
have because it makes for efficiency. Shall that centralized 
power be exercised in the open, and for the benefit of all, along 
lines laid down by the government, under an effective government 
supervision, or shall it be exercised sub-rosa, under the motive 
power of a narrower self interest, and primarily for the benefit of 
a few -regulated centralization under statutory laws, or unregu- 
lated centralization under Wall Street community of interest? 











Background of Poe’s University Life 


Puitip ALEXANDER Bruce, LL. D. 


It was one of the most singular contrarieties of Poe’s career, so 
chequered by situations foreign to his native tastes and sympa- 
thies, that his only experience of collegiate life was obtained in a 
university that had just thrown open its doors for the first time. 
Instead of passing to the profession of a man of letters from an 
institution hoary with age, he passed from one which physicallywas 
a mere pile of fresh bricks, without any scholastic history whatever. 
Instead of passing from an institution invested with all the inspir- 
ing influences of tradition, he passed from one that did not possess 
a single tradition. Instead of passing from an institution that 
venerated the then conventional system of collegiate education 
and discipline, he passed from one that boasted of its rejection of 
that system,—in part at least,—as its highest claim to respect. 

Here was Poe, who, if his romantic instincts were to be proper- 
ly nursed, and hisromantic longings gratified, in these early years, 
should have closed his academic life in the shadow of turreted 
halls, decorated chapels, and gray quadrangles, rich with all the 
intellectual spoils of immemorial time,—here was this youthful 
student, sensitive, susceptible, and responsive to the last degree, 
with his brain teeming with half formed unearthly poems and 
mystical tales in harmony only with spots haunted by the spirit 
of astoried past and adorned with the accumulated glories of 
centuries,—here was this extraordinary young man set down ina 
perfectly raw college, which, while faithful to the best models of 
antiquity in its architecture, was consciously disloyal to tradition, 
if not in its scholastic ideals, certainly in its practical methods of 
instruction and discipline. 

The architecture of the University of Virginia at least must have 
been both satisfying and inspiring to the luxurious spirit and 
senuous eye of Poe. Mr. Jefferson had the sound judgment to 
recognise that the novel ideas which he desired the new university 
to represent in American life would be strengthened, not crippled, 
by a classical architectural setting. In that particular at least, 
however revolutionary he may have been in his ordinary frame of 
mind, he exhibited an extraordinary reverence for the teachings of 
the past. He understood the high importance, both moral 
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and intellectual, of an appropriate architectural background for 
his projected institution. He could not import buildings from 
Oxford or Cambridge as he could do professors,—buildings conse- 
crated by the scholastic associations of centuries,—but he could 
raise structures, which, in their style at least, would be remindful 
of all the intellectual glories of ancient times. The buildings them- 
selves would not be old,—to make them so was beyond his power, 
—but their appearance at least could be an adumbration of the 
noblest antiquity; and to that extent certainly, they would be a 
constant inspiration to the youths who would daily walk in their 
shadow. The beauty of that model was expected to serve asa 
substitute for the comparative age which William and Mary and 
Harvard alone among American colleges could justly pretend to. 

If this was Mr. Jefferson’s motive even in part in adopting the 
classical style, he displayed his practical foresight as well as his 
artistic taste. ‘““Here I am, Madam,” he wroteto a French Count- 
“gazing whole hours at the Maison Quarree, like 
a lover at his mistress. . . this is the second time I have been 
in love since I left Paris. The first was with Diana at Beaujolais, 

this you will say was in rule to fall in love with a female 
beauty, but with a house! It is out of all precedent! No, Madam, 
it is not without precedent in my own history. While I was in 
Paris, I was violently smitten with the Hotel de Salm, and used 
to go to the Tuileries almost daily to look at it.” 

Was it singular that a man so full of architectural sentimen- 
tality as these words disclosed, should have fairly wreaked his 
sense of beauty when he came to build thenew University? It was 
not simply propinquity to Monticello that caused him to urge the 
selection of Charlottesville as its site. Its establishment there 
would make necessary the erection from the very ground of the 
entire set of academic structures. Could chance have offered him 


ess from Nimes, 


a nobler opportunity for the display of his classical leanings? 
And could that opportunity have been more nobly used? There 
is not another scholastic institution in the United States, and few 
throughout the world, so artistically sheltered, so beautifully 
housed. 

Jefferson’s central purpose was to found an academic village, 
each part a link in the chain of all the parts, and all in the most 
perfect architectural harmony, though as varied as an alternation 
or combination of the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian styles could 
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make them. It was adapting the chastely severe but exquisitely 
symmetrical Roman Temple, Theatre, and Pantheon to the ends of 
the most perfect utility. 

When Poe matriculated on February 14, 1826, the main plan 
of the University buildings had been finally embodied in brick and 
mortar. The academic village consisted of ten pavilions, each of 
a different architectural character, but all fronting on a central 
terraced lawn. Between the pavilions, there was situated a range 
of dormitories, only one story in altitude, facing a colonnade of 
the height of the lower story of the pavilions and composed of 
square brick pilasters with a Tuscan entablature. Each pavilion 
was occupied by a professor, who was authorised to reserve one 
of the apartments on the ground floor for his lecture hall. A dor- 
mitory was large enough to afford sufficient room for two stu- 
dents. 

The noble rotunda at the head of the central lawn, which was 
modelled on the Pantheon, was not yet finished. 

The general effect of the combined pavilions, dormitories, and 
colonnades, with their blending of dark roofs, white pillars, and 
red facings, was even when Poe first saw them one of imposing 
dignity, which must have gonefar, in his discerning eyes, to serve 
as asubstitute for that inspiring background of immemorial learn- 
ing and culture,—that subtle, nameless, and indefinable spell of 
misty traditions, which the centuries alone canimpart even to the 
greatest seat of knowledge and scholarship. 

If there was little in the inner or the outer aspect of Jefferson’s 
academic village to remind Poe of the Manor House School at 
Stoke Newington, there was much to recall that schoolin the 
nationality, and in the ripe classical culture, of at least four mem- 
bers of the Faculty. Mr. Jefferson had, after a number of fruitless 
invitations to American scholars, native or by adoption, been com- 
pelled,—perhaps, however, with no poignant reluctance,—to send 
the accomplished Gilmer to London and Oxford to procure occu- 
pants for the several important chairs to be filled. The popular 
feeling when the proposal to do this came before the Board of 
Visitors, was expressed by General Blackburn: “I cannot,” he 
said, “‘conceal my predilection for American teachers and Ameri- 
can (especially Virginian) manners, and the fear that foreign pro- 
fessors may introduce into our institution foreign opinions and 
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customs alien to the simplicity of Republican manners adopted by 
our government.” He admitted, however, that the Board was 
constrained to go abroad. 

The first session of the University began on March 7,1825. Poe, 
as we have already stated, matriculated in February of the ensu- 
ing year. Among the members of the Faculty at that time were 
the following four Englishmen,—George Long, Thomas Hewitt 
Key, Charles Bonnycastle, and Robly Dunglison. George Tucker, 
a native of Bermuda, a British dependency, also occupied a chair; 
and another was filled by John Patton Emmett, a native of Ire- 
land, and a close kinsman of the unfortunate patriot of that sur- 
name. 

Perhaps the most learned member of this accomplished group 
was Professor Long, of the chair of Ancient Languages, to whom 
Poe appears to have been chiefly in debt for the ripest fruits of his 
university training. Long justly enjoyed a wide reputation for 
profound attainments, for the nicest and most scrupulous accu- 
racy, and for a frank detestation of all shallow pretensions to 
proficiency in the studies in which he shone. ‘‘His masterly know- 
ledge of his subject,” said one who had sat under him, “inspired 
his students with the highest conception of true scholarship.” 

The other professor whose lectures were attended by Poe was 
George Blaetterman, of the many-sided chair of Modern Lan- 
guages,— a man not so winning in his personality as Long, but 
one of the foremost polyglots of his time. 

The future poet must have been brought into frequent inter- 
course, outside of the lecture-halls, with Professor Key, a man of 
charming geniality, who filled so brilliantly the chair of mathe- 
matics, and who, as his later career in England revealed, was as 
capable of teaching Latin as he was of teaching the science of 
figures. Bonnycastle, of the Chair of Natural Philosophy, a sub- 
ject which deeply interested Poe in after life if not in his youth, 
probably had no personal influence beyond the threshold of his 
lecture-room, as he was noted for his painful shyness, and almost 
morose taciturnity in society. Poe must have frequently met the 
delightful Dr. Emmett, who, of all the foreign professors, was per- 
haps the one who was most popular with the young men, whether 
or not members of his class. He performed with skill on the vio- 
lincello; was an enthusiast in the production of wines and 
brandies from grapes obtained from vines which had been im- 
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ported from Europe; and he also cultivated the silkworm with 
the view of manufacturing silk. The remaining professors were 
Dr. Dunglison and Mr. Tucker, two of the most learned and suc- 
cessful members of the group,—one as the instructor in medicine, 
and a voluminous writer on subjects relating to his calling; the 
other as the instructor in law, and as a thoughtful and _ philo- 
sophical sociologist. 

From this brief account of the Faculty during the time of Poe’s 
attendance, it can be seen that its several members were men of 
exalted personal character, of the most refined socialinstincts, of 
great natural ability, and of profound acquirements in their re- 
spective fields of instruction. Their influence, both in and out- 
side the lecture-room, tended to benefit all the students, except 
the hopelessly refractory and vicious, brought within their moral 
and intellectual pale. The example which they set as gentlemen 
first, and as scholars afterward, to the great body of collegians, 
was such as to inspire the latter with the highest ideals, not only 
in the walks of learning, but in the more practical domain of their 
relations with themselves, and with society at large. If theindi- 
vidual student failed to catch the inspiration of this example, the 
fault was not with his accomplished teachers, but with himself. 

How far was the influence of this fine personal bearing, this ripe 
moral and intellectual culture, in the members of the Faculty sup- 
plemented by the system of discipline, on the one hand, and by 
the system of education, on the other, which prevailed at the 
University at this time? Looking at the institution from the 
broadest point of view, it was seen to be thoroughly free from 
every form ofcramping sectarianism. The principal colleges of that 
period,—the Episcopal Oxford, the Unitarian Harvard, the Pres- 
byterianPrinceton, to designate several of the most conspicuous,— 
were either in tacit sympathy with some religious body, or under 
the undisguised patronage of one such, and in either circumstance 
were directly and consciously instrumental in sustaining well de- 
fined religious doctrines and observances. Jefferson, who had 
taken the foremost part in establishing religious tolerance in Vir- 
ginia, was fully determined to divorce his projected institution 
from all sectarian affiliations. There was no chair devoted to 
theological instruction; no daily attendance at prayers was re- 
quired; no appropriation was made even for a church edifice in 
the vicinity of the college. The nearest place of worship was the 
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county courthouse in the neighboring village of Charlottesville, 
until, by an agreement betwecn the Episcopal and Presbyterian 
denominations, and with the consent of the professors in their 
private capacity, a clergyman of each of those religious bodies, 
on alternate Sundays, held services in one of the lecture rooms. 

Perhaps the most original feature of the new seat of learning, 
the one in which it represented an innovation more radical than 
even its failure to recognize religion officially,—was the complete 
independence of the several schools. Each school, at first, was 
expected to assemble in its own pavilion, under the guidance of 
its own professor; and that professor was to be responsible, not 
to the Faculty as a whole, but to the Rector and the Board of 
Visitors, for his methods and his achievements alike. Each 
student possessed the right to choose his own field of study, 
a corollary of the independence of the different schools. Jefferson 
characteristically looked upon the conventional curriculum of the 
day as a form of tyranny because it constrained a young man to 
pass entirely over an appointed course of great length, and of a 
variety not of his own selection, before he could win any docu- 
mentary evidence of his proficiency. Under the elective system 
adopted at the University of Virginia, the student who secured a 
definite mark in any single school was awarded a special diploma 
to prove his attainments in this separate department. That di- 
ploma indicated at leastone bent of his peculiar tastes; for in- 
stance, if his disposition was to confine his attention to some one 
of the sciences and not to others, he was not forced to waste his 
time on the latter uncongenial studies. 

The whole system, more especially in these early years, was 
perhaps open to the criticism of being too advanced for most of 
the young men who were able to attend the lectures. Their pre- 
vious advantages of education were not broad and thorough 
enough to justify many of them in dropping any link in that chain 
of graded studies which they would have followed had the regu- 
lar curriculum of contemporary seats of learning been adopted, 
instead of having been rejected, at the new institution. Jefferson 
in erecting his experimental college was, in reality, anticipating 
that future when there would spring up a novel type of university 
whose single aim would be to offer still higher courses to the 
graduates of subordinate universities. The spirit of the founda- 
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tion at Charlottesville, in allowing each student the right to 
choose his field of knowledge, was, from the beginning, the spirit 
of a modern post-graduate institution. 

From some points of view, Poe was perhaps better prepared to 
be benefited by this novel scheme of higher education than most 
of the young men about him. He had been instructed with more 
than the usual particularity in Latin, French, Greek, and English 
at the academies, both English and American, which he had 
attended; and in those acaderiies also, he had acquired a very 
respectable knowledge cf riathematics and the other exact 
sciences and also of history. On entering the University at the 
early age of seventeen, he dropped these collateral studies and 
narrowed his attention to the languages. Had a curriculum that 
required several years to complete before a diploma could be 
obtained, been in force there, Poe would not have matriculated at 
the University at all. Aware how loath Mr. Allan was to relin- 
quish his purpose of setting him up in his counting-house at once, 
the future poet, from the outset, perhaps, did not design a longer 
stay at Charlottesville than one year. Had he ever entertained 
the hope of pursuing the entire course of studies taught in the aca- 
demic department of the college, he knew that the fulfillment of 
that hope would make necessary a sojourn of not less than two 
years. If, however, he expected to remain only during onesession, 
it was a decided advantage to him that he would be subject to an 
elective system which would permit him to enter at once upon the 
studies which he preferred. 

One sentimental drawback of this new system was illustrated 
in Poe’s instance, as it has been illustrated in the instances of 
many other men of less distinction. The fact that a curriculum 
divides the whole body of young men belonging to the college 
where it prevails into four distinct sets,—freshmen, sophomores, 
juniors, and seniors,—and requires of them all an attendance of 
four years before their diplomas can be won, has an indirect ten- 
dency to quicken their devotion to the institution while they are 
still students, and confirm their loyalty to it in after life. The 
members of each class at each stage of their academic course take 
part in the same studies; they daily come together in the same 
lecture-hall; and at the same hour daily sit round the platform of 
the same professor. An esprit de corps springs up even before the 
close of the first year of their academic course. Each classman 
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becomes linked to his fellow classman by the comradeship which 
unites persons who have passed through the same experience 
together, been subject to a common test of moral and intellectual 
merit, and attained success under precisely similar circumstances. 
Their friendship for each other is nourished and confirmed, and 
their mutual affection deepened and made permanent, by the 
length and constancy of their personal association and by the 
absolute community of their purpose. Naturally, their sense of 
moral and intellectual indebtedness to the college is very much 
stimulated by the ardour and enthusiasm of this sentimental class 
feeling. 

On entering the University of Virginia, Poe found, under the 
elective system prevailing there, no division into graded classes,— 
not even a co-ordination of schools. The spirit of personal inde- 
pendence being absolutely unhampered, the general feeling of unity 
and comradeship was proportionately weakened. So far ascan be 
learned, he never visited the institution in later life; and there is 
no recorded expression of his attachment to it or of his gratitude 
for the superior advantages which he had enjoyed there for the 
completion of his education. This, however, may be explained by 
his extraordinary poverty, which not only deprived him of the 
means of travelling, even by the cheap public conveyances then 
used, but also left him with small leisure to indulgein sentimental 
recollections of his Alma Mater. 


Mr. Jefferson, in pondering over the different sides of his scheme 
for a university remarked:—“It may be questioned whether fear, 
after a certain age, is a motive to which we should have ordinary 
recourse. The human character is susceptible of other incitements 
to correct conduct more worthy of employ and of better effect. 
Pride of character, laudable ambition, and moral dispositions are 
innate corrections of the indiscretions of that lively age, and when 
strengthened by appealand exercise have a happier effect on future 
character than the degrading motiveoffear. . . Corporal pun- 
ishments and servile humiliations cannot be the process for pro- 
ducing erect character.” 

These were lofty and pregnant words. But even Mr. Jefferson, 
in 1824, when the principal disciplinary rules were adopted, 
thought it wise to express approval of certain definite regulations 
for the punishment of what were termed the “major and minor 
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offences.’’ The penalties for wrongdoing consisted of permanent 
expulsion; temporary suspension; interdiction of residence or 
appearance within the university precincts; confinement within 
those precincts, or the culprit’s dormitory; reproof by the Faculty 
in public or private; and condemnation to aseat of degradation in 
the lecture-room. It was at first provided that the minor 
offences should be tried by a Board of Students; who, however, 
were to report each decision to the Faculty with a view to its 
being put in execution. 

It is said that tenderness for Mr. Jefferson’s conception of human 
rights was pushed so far at the University in 1825 that no dis- 
cipline existed there at all. Neither the Board of Visitors nor the 
Faculty, separately or together, attempted to enforce order and 
peace among the students. As for the students themselves, they 
declined to set upa Board of Censors by election in their own 
ranks, perhaps on the tacit ground that such a body would be 
open to the charge of espionage, one particularly odious to the 
southern character. The turbulent spirits took advantage of the 
entire absence of supervision to display a good deal of insubordi- 
nation and lawlessness; and they became so headstrong finally 
that the outraged professors sent in their resignations to the 
Board of Visitors. The Board, at once convening, promptly de- 
cided to modify Mr. Jefferson’s original plan. Instead of confirm- 
ing the students’ supposed natural right to self-government as 
countenanced under that plan, they empowered the Faculty to 
adopt the strictest regulations for the oversight, direction, and 
control of the young men, and for their punishment also when 
necessary. 

The pendulum which had swung too far in one way, under the 
influence of Mr. Jefferson’s urbane optimism, now swung too far 
in the other, under the influence of the Faculty’s incensed pessim- 
ism. This body now displayed a frightened severity, not only in 
ferreting out too minute offences, but also in inflicting too drastic 
penalties. By the following year, when Poe matriculated, the re- 
sentful zeal had in some measure, spent itself; but it continued to 
show, by additional ordinances, that it still existed. Some of the 
following regulations were passed after he had left the University, 
but the causes of the irritation which led up even to these, were pres- 
ent during the single year of his attendance. No student was to 
enter the lecture-hall with a stick or other weapon in his hand; or 
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to remain with head covered, or to usetobacco in any form under 
the Professor’s eye, while there. No student was to bring his dog or 
horse within collegiate bounds; or to raise any sort of disturbing 
noise within the dormitories, under the arcades, or on the lawns. 
No student was to play ona musical instrument of any kind on 
Sunday, or within certain hours during the week. No student was 
to fire off a gun or pistol within thecorporate precincts; or weara 
mask; or use profane words; or take part in any game of chance. 

In order to discourage habits of expense, the keepers of the col- 
lege hotels were not permitted to furnish meals to the young men 
outside of the mess halls, or to sell liquors to them on the univer- 
sity premises. 

The professors, the hotel keepers, and each of the proctors, and 
also the janitor, possessed the right to enter, or if necessary, to 
break into, any student’s room, in order to enforce the different 
rules when known to be violated. 

The regulations themselves indicate the nature of the students’ 
worst infirmities during the sessions of 1825 and 1826. With 
hardly an exception these infirmities were such as were to be ap- 
prehended in young men released from the restraints of their own 
homes, and spurred on bythe revolutionary theories prevailing at 
Monticello to believe that tyranny lurked even in so mild a form 
of compulsion asthe curriculum, under which most of their fathers 
had acquired their education. Why should not the same students 
push that principle further and govern their own private conduct 
as they thought proper; drink asmany mint slings, apple toddies, 
and egg nogs, as they could gulp down; fire off their pistols when- 
ever and wherever they chose; and gamble away hundreds of 
dollars before cockcrow, should the humor prompt them to it. 
This was the extreme logic of the doctrine that human rights 
should not be curtailed; and those impetuous boys, irrepressible 
in their exuberant vitality, were only too eager to reduce that 
doctrine ad absurdum. 

The worst that could be imputed to them was that there was 
some among them who found delight in hurling flaming crackers 
at a professor’s door; in ringing the college bell at outrageous 
hours; in making the arcades reverberate to the echo of planta- 
tion songs not always chaste in diction or pure in innuendo; in 
giving rollicking champagne suppers at Kellar’s; in driving tan- 
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dems of blooded horses through the college grounds; or in resort- 
ing to a lively exchange of fisticuffs over a game of loo in a dor- 
mitory. 

These do not appear to have been unpardonable offences ina 
band of college boys too flushed with the first sense of untram- 
melled manhood to stopfor a moment to think of the unpleasant, 
if not dangerous, consequences to others of their mischievous acts. 
Priggishness and puritanism were no more characteristic of the 
plantation life of the South then than it is to-day. Most of these 
youthful students had been bred in all the open, hearty, and lib. 
eral spirit of that life. They had been riding horses from the hour 
they had possessed sufficient length of leg to bestride one; they 
had been handling guns ever since they had had the strength to 
lift stock to shoulder and fire at a barn door. From their earliest 
recollection, they had seen the full decanter standing on the side- 
board ready to give a fillip to the appetite of every adult male 
member of the family before dinner was announced, or to revive 
the cheerfulness and renew the vigour of the guest just arrived, 
after a long and fatiguing journey; they had been accustomed 
from boyhood to look on cards as one of the commonest diver- 
sions of the drawing room; and from boyhood too, they had been 
amused with the humorous and sometimes indelicate songs with 
which the slaves enlivened the tedious labour of the autumnal 
corn shucking. 

In their parents’ homes, they had never sat down to table with- 
out finding it almost overloaded with the different delicacies of the 
plantation garden and the plantation pasture. Was it strange 
that they sometimes sought to diversify the monotonous fare of 
the collegehotel with the tempting dishes and flagons of Keller’s 
more generous board? 

When it is recalled that the sage on the top of the neighboring 
mountain was proclaiming that every youth should possess the 
right to exercise his own judgment in a matter that taxes the 
maturest understanding to decide properly, namely, the manner 
of his education, and when it is also recalled that the same philo- 
sopher was urging the young men to adopt an independent sys- 
tem of academic government for themselves, we must confess that 
we are more astonished by the moderation of the students during 
those first two sessions than we are by their excesses, although 
culminating in a dangerous riot. 
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After all, only a small number in comparison with the whole 
could have marred their academic careers by the exhibition of such 
prankish humours. The large majority of the students, it may be 
confidently presumed, used those golden opportunities for self- 
improvement without taking any part in such questionable esca- 
pades; or if they did do so, it was after Poe’s own example, only 
to a degree that did not interfere with their maintaining a high 
standing in their respective classes, and with winning certificates 
of proficiency in their examinations. Is it not possible too that 
some of this intemperate spirit had its spur, if not its origin, in 
a mere boyish itching to torment the foreigners who occupied the 
pavilions? The four Englishmen had been accustomed to a more 
orderly collegiate lifethan they found among the young men at the 
new university, although they too must have remembered that 
there were times when town and gown, colliding in the streets of 
Oxford, created more riot than the young southerners had ever 
raised. The entire Faculty, very naturally, were highly offended 
by the licentiousness prevailing around them, not simply because 
it interrupted and confused the academic routine, but because, if 
left uncurbed, it might threaten their lives. An armed student 
in a mask, as the Davis tragedy at a later date proved, might by 
an ugly mood be led on to commit an open homicide. The exas- 
peration of the professors was palpable to all the collegians; and 
that knowledge no doubt egged on the most lawless among them 
to annoy the unhappy Faculty further, to the high gratification 
of those who were evil disposed, or who were simply lovers of 
mischief. 

What was the character of the society in the background of this 
somewhat turbulent academic life? Ihave already dwelt on the 
social accomplishments of the eight members of the Faculty,—men 
who brought with them, not only the culture to be obtained from 
books alone, but also that breadth of view and that liberality of 
opinion which spring from familiar acquaintance with the world. 

Professors Key and Dunglison had married on the eve of leaving 
England for the University, and Long and Bonnycastle soon 
found attractive wives in Virginia. These ladies were, from the 
beginning, averse to the use of the lower floor of their respective 
pavilions by their husbands as lecture-halls; and in a short time, 
by subtle, indirect methods only to be devised by feminine ingenu- 
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ity, they had barred out the students, and converted the lecture” 
halls into drawing rooms; which at once became the centres of a 
refined and charming hospitality. 

The impressions of this early social lifeseem to have been highly 
favorable, although here and therea building was still unfinished, 
the air still full of the odour of fresh paint, the grounds ina _ per- 
fectly raw condition, and the university routine under constant 
strain from youthful turbulence as yet unrepressed. The families of 
the numerous gentry who occupied their ancestral homes in the 
surrounding country, swelled the number of persons present on 
public occasions at the University; and as frequent visitors, they 
contributed to the pleasant variety of its social circle. Students 
were permitted, under strict supervision, to give within college 
bounds entertainments to which ladies were invited; and in the 
course of each year, there were several balls and evening parties 
attended bythe professors and their wives, thecollegians, and the 
families of the county gentry. The Fourth of July and the Birth- 
day of Washington were always celebrated with patriotic enthu- 
siasm. 

On these different occasions, dancing was the principal diver- 
sion; and there is no reason to think that a reasonable quantity 
of revivifying mint sling and apple toddy was then frowned upon. 
Jigs, reels, and breakdowns, performed with all the gaiety and 
untiring energy of youth, closed the entertainment. 

But there was another kind of pastime which never failed to 
delight the student who had any taste for intellectual pleasures, 
or any sense of historical perspective,—this was a visit to Monti- 
cello in response to Mr. Jefferson’s invitation. It was his custom 
to ask about a dozen of the young men to dinner at one time, un- 
til all had partaken of his hospitality on at least two occasions. 
He had a wonderful power, we are told, of interesting his youth- 
ful guests, and of making the most diffident feel at ease in his 
company; he knew from what siate and even from what county 
each one camc, and would question him about that part of the 
country, or about his studies; and he always showed exquisite 
tact in distributing his attentions among his several visitors, so 
that all felt that they had been equally honoured by his polite 
consideration. 
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No doubt, in his turn, Poe was invited to Monticello, and with 
his companions listened to the lively and varied reminiscences of 
that great statesman and versatile philosopher, and was treated 
by him with all the charming courtesy of a past age. One may 
well speculate as to whether the future poet was bold enough to 
proclaim in that august presence the pessimistic opinion of de- 
mocracy which he expressed in writing many years afterwards. 

Poe was not dependent on the society of his fellow-students for 
all his diversion in his hours of leisure. The country around 
Charlottesville is broken by several beautiful irregular ranges of 
mountains, which are really spurs of the massive Blue Ridge shut- 
ting out the horizon towards the west. Between this great chain 
and those subordinate chains, there rises a series of broad, high 
shouldered red hills. It was across the southern end of these hills 
that Poe, accompanied only by a dog, had to pass in his frequent 
expeditions to the Ragged Mountains, which abut upon the val- 
ley not far from the University; and it was on the observations 
made in the course of these explorations that he founded the well 
known tale which has its scene on that lonely range of repulsive, 
jagged peaks. 

If he wished to obtain recreation without going in this solitary 
way to these sombre mountains, he turned to the college library, 
an apartment opened only in the afternoon. Here, as early as 
1826, there had been formed a very respectable coilection of stand- 
ard works. The retentive memory of the first librarian has 
rescued from oblivion the list of books which the future poet car- 
ried away from this store for his private reading, a list that re- 
flected the refinement of his taste even in these comparatively im- 
mature years. 

Poe sometimes diverted himself with his superior talent for 
drawing. In one of the few glimpses which we obtain of him at 
this period of his life, he is seen earnestly absorbed in covering the 
whole area of the ceiling and white-washed walls of his sleeping 
room with crayon sketches. 

In the midst of even his recreations, it can be correctly asserted 
of him that he stood always really alone. ‘‘No one,” a college- 
mate has recorded of these days, “could say he knew him”; and 
the same college-mate adds: ‘“‘He wore a melancholy face always, 
and even his smile,—for I do not remember ever to have seen him 
laugh,—seemed to be forced.’”” The man was precisely then what 
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he continued to be until his death,—a magnetic and not a sympa- 
thetic figure, rarely seeking company, though not averse to it, but 
under all circumstances, at heart and in mind, solitary even when 


surrounded by companions of congenial tastes and similar pur- 


suits. 























A Modified Monroe Doctrine 


THEODORE MARBURG 


The Peace Congress recently assembled at Baltimore voiced by 
resolution the general desire for an all-inclusive treaty of arbitra- 
tion between the /eading powers. President Taft’s memorable 
utterance of December last likewise contemplated a form of 
treaty which could be entered into, not with all comers, but with 
the more responsible and progressive governments only. Re- 
cently, Colonel Roosevelt, in an article otherwise less happy, ex- 
pressed the view that it was inadvisable to make such arbitra- 
tion treaties with the more backward countries. 

What is the idea underlying all these statements? This. Force 
has often been needed in the past, and is likely to be required still 
from time to time in the future, to impose a new order of society 
or a new system of law on a backward people. We supplanted 
the Spaniard and Indian in California. Asa result, California is 
today the seat of several great institutions of learning and of re- 
search which are helping to enlarge the bounds of human knowl- 
edge; in the person of Burbank it is adding to the scientific 
knowledge of plant modification, imp-oving the quality of fruits 
and vegetables, and increasing the yield; it is augmenting the 
wealth of the world by its actual vast production of grain and 
delicious fruits; and early in its history it gave a iillip to a lag- 
ging world-commerce by its important additions to the world’s 
gold supply. If the Spaniard and the Indian had been left in un- 
disturbed possession, would these developments have come 
about? Turn to Cuba. Ten days before the war with 
Spain the writer was told by President McKinley that of the 
two hundred and fifty thousand reconcentrados taken from their 
homes and massed within the barbed wire enclosures, one hun- 
dred thousand had died of fever and starvation. This was 
simply the climax of generations of misrule, accompanied by 
repeated bloody attempts to overthrowit. The promises of Spain 
had meant nothing. She was ready to make such promises again, 
but, in the light of the past, what value had they? 

The greatest single factor in human relations is justice, the jus- 
tice in private life between man and man, as well as public justice. 
The preponderant interest of the world lies in the spread of blood 
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which has a capacity for progress and a manifest love of justice. 
The spread of civilization, and more especially of justice, every- 
where over the earthis the chief concern. It matters little by 
what race, white or yellow, the work is carried forward. Just 
So, it is the development of a colony as a whole, and not the in- 
terest of a particular population or element of the population 
which happens to be there at the moment, that the governing 
country should regard. Given equality before the law and im- 
partial administration of the law, the race superior in character 
and capacity will prevail. Porto Rico, for example, is likely to 
develop as California has developed; but in the process, the pres- 
ent Spanish population may be relegated to second place by the 
northern races who will be attracted there and who thrive in the 
Porto Rican climate. And it is not the business of the governing 
country to attempt to prevent this displacement. Between nations 
which have displayed a capacity for progress and a love of justice, 
the use of force surely cannot serve the world’s interest in any 
way. But as between the progressive and non-progressive coun- 
tries the case is not so clear. 

Now, what does all this imply? At first blush it may appear 
to be an argument in favor of the ancient and stupid system of 
war for correcting unbearable conditions in backward regions of 
the world. Not so. Itis an argument for the early establish- 
ment of new institutions which will offer a substitute for wars 
otherwise inevitable. A great tribunal which shall have won the 
respect and confidence of the world may well, in course of time, 
be empowered to pass upon the question of conditions in back- 
ward countries, may order certain things done in such countries 
by the united action of the chancelleries of the leading powers. 
If the case happened to be in the western hemisphere, the demands 
of a modified Monroe doctrine would be sufficiently satisfied by 
the United States acting alone, but as the agent of the powers; 
if in the sphere of influence of another country, the military arm 
of such country, whatever it happned to be, would act in a simi- 
Jar capacity; while elsewhere in the world the united forces of 
such powers as cared to supply them would soon learn to co-op- 
erate without the petty rivalries which characterized the march 
on Peking. 

The peace movement is apparently acquiring a great following; 
but we must remember what headway the movement gathered 
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once before—in the middle of the last century,—the great and en- 
thusiastic international congresses in London 1843, Brussels 
1848, Paris 1849 {to which three hundred people came from Eng- 
land alone), and Frankfort-on-the-Main 1850; and how the hope 
of the world was deferred and the heart of the world made sick 
by the series of bloody wars which began with the campaign of 
Napoleon III in Italy. Such misfortune may overtake the cause 
again unless we make haste te strengthen existing institutions 
and set up new ones which will serve as an “international ques- 
tion mark” whenever nations are inclined to war. The Perma- 
nent Court of Arbitration at The Hague, the International Com- 
mission of Inquiry, the practice of Mediation, all of which have 
proved so helpful, require to be supplemented by such powerful 
factors for peace as the genius of President Taft has struck off in 
the all-inclusive treaty of arbitration with Great Britain, in order 
to prevent war among the great progressive powers, such wars 
as we have witnessed in the recent past between France and Ger- 
many and, but yesterday, between Russiaand Japan. We need, 
furthermore, a true international court of justice which, among 
its other functions, shall pass upon the question of lawlessness and 
injustice in backward countries and thus prevent what will other- 
wise occur, namely, the inevitable extension of foreign dominion 
over them. The group of people in the United States who favor 
a further extension of dominion is a negligible factor. Yet, with- 
out any conscious desire for expansion, a protracted state of law- 
lessness in neighboring countries will inevitably lead to such ex- 
pansion, whether the people want it or not. The only thing which 
will save us from it is an international institution or organiza- 
tion which will permit us to enter such countries as the agent of 
the powers, just as France and Spain function in Morocco today. 
We shall then be able to restore order, to police, or, if necessary, 
actually to administer the country, withdrawing when tolerable 
conditions again prevail; exactly as, without iuternational sanc- 
tion, we administered Cuba during our second occupation and dis” 
played sufficient fortitude to withdraw from the island. For such 
an act of self-denial we may not alway have adequate strength 
under similar conditions. 

If such countries once got to know that when they molested the 
foreigner or denied him justice the powers would visit their dis- 
pleasure on them, they would soon learn to fight out their quar- 
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rels without disturbing aliens and so giving provocation to 
powerful neighbors to absorbthem. The Monroe doctrine, which 
forbids Europoean powers to punish wrong-doing in the two 
Americas, imposes on the United States the duty of policing the 
continent. In course of time the United States may find this an 
ungrateful and burdensome task. If, now, through theinstrumen- 
tality of an international court the United States may act as the 
agent of the powers, not only will it disarm suspicion when called 
upon so to act, not only may it then suggest that the powers share 
the expense of such action, but, what is of far more importance, 
such agency will save the United States from the otherwise inevi- 
table absorption of some of the backward countries. Itis nota 
question of what we consciously desire, but of what, in the ab- 
scence of certain international institutions, we shall be led into. 
Such movements are termed the inevitable forward movements of 
a race: a powerful and well organized nation following its capi- 
tal and its merchants into a badly organized country and ending 
by establishing dominion there in order to protect them. In the 
light of history we must conclude that under present conditions 
such movements are inevitable. But if we change the conditions 
they need not remain inevitable. 

Should the establishment of the Court of Arbitral Justice, which 
now seems near, be delayed, it might prove advantageous to us 
to enter into an understanding by which we could act as the 
agent of the powers in the two Americas without awaiting the 
functioning of the court. In fact, in view of the disturbed condi- 
tion of Mexico and the frequently recurring disorders of a serious 
character in Central America and in some of the South American 
countries, such an understanding cannot beentered into too soon. 
Admittedly, it would be a crude method of dealing with a delicate 
and difficult problem, but it would prove useful to us as a make- 
shift until an international court shall have come into being to 
give it balance, authority, and direction. 

The creation of new international institutions is manifestly the 
right line of action. The agitation for relief from the burden of 
armaments has led nowhere. Armaments are increasing daily. 
On the other hand, the efforts to provide substitutes for war in 
the form of new institutions have borne excellent fruit. Through 
‘Mediation,’ recognized by the First Hague Conference as afriend- 
ly act and declared by the Second Conference to be a duty, Presi- 
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dent Roosevelt brought to an end a bloody and costly war 
earlier than would otherwise have been the case. The Interna- 
tional Commission of Inquiry quieted an incident which by com- 
mon consent might easily have led to war between England and 
Russia. The Permanent Court of Arbitration has settled ten 
controversies, one of which was acute and supposedly involved 
national honor, others of which had long defeated all efforts of 
diplomacy to dispose of them. This is evidently the line of least 
resistance, and the efforts of the men who have the peace of the 
world at heart should be centered upon it instead of being dissi- 
pated ina vain attempt directly to control armanents. When 
wars become rare asa result of the functioning of law through 
international institutions, armaments will cease to grow because 
so little use will be found for them. 











Lee as a General 


GAMALIEL BRADFORD, JR. 


In the year 1901 I was invited to attend a meeting called to 
settle who was the greatest man of thenineteenthcentury. I ac- 
cepted with pleasure. As all those present were citizens of the 
northern portion of the United States they happily arrived at 
unanimous agreement upon Abraham Lincoln, just as they would 
have agreed upon Cavour, if they had been Italians, or, if they 
had been Germans, upon Bismarck. 

What interested me most was that no one seemed disposed to 
inquire particularly into the essential or comparative elements of 
greatness. How about the poets, or the novelists who, like 
Scott, had brought delight to millions? How about the great 
discoverers in science? Or the great philanthropists? Was the 
greatest man he who had shown the highest development of hu- 
man power and genius, as perhaps Napoleon? Or he who had 
pushed the standard of pure truth some steps further into outer 
darkness, as perhaps Darwin? Or he who—and I know noteven 
whom to instance without too much begging of the question— 
had been simply of the greatest use and service to humanity? 
And I could not but be reminded of Edward Fitzgerald’s caustic 
sentence: “It is wonderful how Macaulay, Hallam, and Mack- 
intosh could roar and bawl at one another over such questions 
as which is the Greatest Poet? Which is the greatest Work of 
that Greatest Poet? etc., like Boys at some Debating Society.” 

Fitzgerald, too, here narrows the discussion to a particular 
field. And with a poem or a picture we can at least say, this I 
prefer, this the majority of men seem to prefer, though heaven 
knows that even such decision is difficult enough. But in more 
complicated lines of human activity the problem is far more puz- 
zling, and in none more than in that of soldiership. When I see 
the readiness with which persons whom I should not suppose 
especially competent grade, classify, and adjust, setting A above 
B, B above C, D above B and C but below A, with the nicest ac- 
curacy of distinction, I can only wonder and be forcibly reminded 
of Fitzgerald’s little quip. 

There are so many things to be taken into account. Lord 
Roberts quotes Napoleon’s remark that “‘the first quality of a 
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general is that he shall have a cool head,” and as Wellington had 
a supremely cool head infers that he was equal, if not superior, to 
Napoleon. But surely a general may use a few other qualities 
besides coolness. Ropes admirably suggests the difficulties of the 
discussion in his comparison of Joseph E. Johnston with Lee. 
“Johnston,” he says, ‘possessed as good a military mind as any 
general on either side; but in that fortunate combination of qual- 
ities—physical, mental, and moral—which go to make up a great 
commander General Lee was unquestionably more favored than 
any of the leaders in the Civil War.’’ Yet even here—“‘physical, 
mental, and moral’’—how much room there is for question and 
distinction. 

After which, it must be admitted that humanity will go on for- 
ever grading and ranking, like the great schoolboys that we all 
are. And the instinct that impels us to do so is a right instinct. 
We can never settle which is the greatest man, or what is true 
greatness. Yet we must be always trying to settle it. Only so 
can we choose our models and examples. Only so can we estab- 
lish the standard by which, however shifting, and uncertain, and 
imperfect, we must guide our lives. 

A series of studies of Lee which did not include ‘“‘Lee as a Gen- 
eral’ would be absurd. Yet it cannot be expected that a civilian 
should attempt any scientific estimate of military genius. Some 
civilians have attempted it, which does not encourage me in the 
least. Even professional men would do well to remember Lee’s 
own beautiful reply, when he was asked to review a book on the 
Austro-Prussian War in 1866. ‘At the time of the occurrence I 
thought I saw the mistakes committed by the Austrians; but I 
did not know the facts, and you are aware that, though it is easy 
to write on such subjects, it is difficult to elucidate the truth.” If 
we were all as modest as this, I fear nothing would be written 
about anything. Fortunately we are not. And on the topic of 
Lee’s soldiership volumes have been filled. I shall endeavor as 
briefly as possible to illustrate the different points of view and 
then to state some conclusions, not as to comparative rank, but as 
to particular qualities. But first we should have a rapid sum- 
mary of the unquestioned facts of Lee’s military career during 
the war. 


When Virginia seceded, he was made commander in chief of all 
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her forces. When she joined the Confederacy, he was appointed 
to organise the southern troops as they arrived in Richmond. In 
the autumn of 1861 he conducted an inconspicuous campaign in 
West Virginia. Towards the end of the same year he was sent 
to take charge of the sea coast defences of South Carolina and 
Georgia. Early in 1862 he was called to Richmond and made 
military adviser to the President. On the first of June, in conse- 
quence of the wounding of Johnston, Lee took command of the 
Army of Northern Virginia. He then fought the series of Penin- 
sular battles, which resulted in the retreat of McClellan and the 
relief of Richmond. In the autumn he and Jackson defeated Pope 
in the second battle of Bull Run, invaded the North, captured 
Harper’s Ferry, but were checked by McClellan at Antietam, and 
forced to withdraw again into Virginia. In December they de- 
feated Burnside at Fredericksburg and in May, Hooker at Chan- 
cellorsville, the latter victory being dearly bought by Jackson's 
death. Lee then invaded Pennsylvania, but was severely re- 
pulsed by Meade at Gettysburg, and once more recrossed the Po- 
tomac. In the autumn and winter of 1863 and 1864 the two 
armies confronted each other at different points in Virginia with- 
out any very decisive contact. In the spring Grant took control 
of all the northern forces and, with Meade under him in immedi- 
ate command of the Army of the Potomac, made his plans to 
destroy Lee’s army and push straight for Richmond. Lee met 
him at point after point, however; and Grant finally took his 
army across the James to Petersburg. Here he was at first no 
more successful than in the Wilderness. But a winter of priva- 
tion and starvation, together with the utter failure of southern 
resources consequent upon Sherman’s and other movements in 
the South and West, greatly reduced Lee’s army; and when 
Grant and Sheridan closed in upon it in April, they very speedily 
brought about the final surrender at Appomattox. 

Starting with this indisputable statement of events, let us ex- 
amine the various estimates of Lee’s generalship. Let us take 
first the eulogies of his southern admirers, premising, however, 
that not by any means all southern writing is unreasonable or 
extravagant. The sane and discriminating spirit of Allan or 
Alexander, for example, is but little removed from the moderate 
tone of equally cool heads on the northern side. But the usual 
strain of Confederate rhapsody is quite different. Listen to B. H. 
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Hill’s comparison of the southern leader with other great com- 
manders: ‘He was a Caesar without his ambition; a Frederick 
without his tyranny; a Napoleon without his selfishness; and a 
Washington without his reward.” Or to General Gordon’s mas- 
terly rhetoric, which is more specifically military: ‘Compare 
this, my friends, the condition of France, with the condition of 
the United States, in the freshness of her strength, in the luxuri- 
ance of her resources, in the lustihood of her gigantic youth, and 
tell me where belongs the chaplet of military superiority, with 
Lee, or with Marlborough or Wellington? Even the greatest of 
captains, in his Italian campaigns, flashing his fame, in light 
ning splendor, over the world, even Bonaparte met and crushed 
in battle but three or four (I think) Austrian armies; while our 
Lee, with one army, badly equipped, and in time incredibly short, 
met and hurled back, in broken and shattered fragments, five ad- 
mirably prepared and most magnificently appointed invasions 
usigumosaaaa Lee was never really beaten. Leecould not be beaten! 
overpowered, foiled in his efforts, he might be, but never defeated 
until the props which supported him gave way ..... On that 
most melancholy of pages, the downfall of the Confederacy, no 
Leipsic, no Waterloo, no Sedan can ever be recorded.”’ One is re- 
minded of Matthew Arnold’s remark about Macaulay’s essay on 
Milton. ‘Truly, with what a heavy brush does this man lay on 
his colors.” The Rev. J. William Jones, however, manages to pro- 
duce as great an effect, with much simpler means, “I think I put 
it very conservatively when I say that he had proven himself the 
greatest soldier of the war, if not of history.”” What would the 
reverend gentleman have said, if he had not wished to be conser- 
vative? 

Now let us turn to those who are as evidently prejudiced 
against Lee as these eulogists in his favor. The fault-finders are 
not all northerners. In the early days, before the general’s repu- 
tation was established, there was plenty of criticism in the 
South. Thus Pollard, who afterwards become an enthusiastic 
admirer, could say in regard to the West Virginia campaign, “‘a 
general who had never fought a battle, who had a pious horror 
of guerrilas, and whose extreme tenderness of blood inclined him 
to depend exclusively upon the resources of strategy,” and even 
after the Peninsula, ‘Lee, who by no fault of his own was fol- 
lowed by toadies, flatterers, and newspaper sneaks in epaulets 
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who made him ridiculous by their servile obeisance and excess of 
praise.’”” Longstreet, who loved Lee personally, was goaded by 
the attacks of Lee’s admirers on his own record, into a frankness 
of comment which sounds far differently from the ecstasies 
quoted above. ‘On the defensive Lee was absolutely perfect . . 
. . . But of the art of war, more particularly of that of giving 
battle, I do not think General Lee was a master. In science and 
military learning he was greatly the superior of General Grant, 
or any other commander on either side. But in the art of war I 
have no doubt that Grant and several others were his equals. In 
the field his characteristic fault was headlong combativeness.” 

Longstreet’s strictures, as indeed those of most critics, are 
chiefly connected with Gettysburg, in Longstreet’s case not un- 
naturally, since the responsibility for the failure of that battle 
has usually been made to rest either with Longstreet or with 
Lee. Longstreet had his own ideas beforehand of what should 
be done. He tried to persuade Lee to accept them. Lee declined, 
and told Longstreet what he himself wished. Longstreet either 
would not or could not carry out the general’s wishes, and the 
battle was lost. The following are a few of Longstreet’s re- 
marks. ‘The cause of the battle was simply General Lee’s de- 
termination to fight it out from the position in which he was at 
that time.” ‘‘He seemed undera subdued excitement, which took 
possession of him when ‘the hunt was up’ and threatened his 
superb poise.” “There is no doubt that General Lee during the 
crisis of that campaign lost the matchless equipoise that usually 
characterized him.” And the lieutenant supports himself by a 
quotation which it takes all the authority of his character as a 
soldier and a gentleman to make us accept. He says that when 
he was in Tennessee Lee wrote him, “If I only had taken your 
counsel even on the 3d, and had moved around the Federal left, 
how different all might have been.” Lee’s quiet comment else- 
where on the battle does not exactly agree with this: “It would 
have been gained, could one determined and united blow have 
been delivered by our whole line.” 

If we wish to get the extreme northern partisan view of Lee’s 
generalship, we must come down a little later than Gettysburg, 
to the Wilderness, and listen to Badeau. Badeau had, of course‘ 
but one object, to exalt Grant, and it is extremely curious to see 
how his disposition to do this directly by depreciating Lee is con- 
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stantly checked by his realisation that since Grant finally won, 
the more able Lee can be shown to have been, the greater is the 
glory of having beaten him. Some reserves are, therefore, made 
in favor of Lee’s defensive generalship. But for the most part, he 
is unequal to his opportunities and much overrated. In the first 
place he is morally not all he should be: “The fact is that Lee was 
often disingenous in his reports. He did not absolutely falsify, 
but he colored and concealed so as to convey a very incorrect im- 
Militarily, his genius served for little else than to be 
a foil to Grant’s. ‘‘The genius of the leader as well as the valor of 
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pression.” 


His was the “na- 
tural policy of a second-rate commander.” “Grant himself, in 


his men was reserved for negative displays. 


e’s situation, would never have been content with a negative 
defence.”” “And whether his spirit was cowed and acknowledged 
its master, or whether Grant’s skill was so absolute as to allow 
no opportunity, the rebel general never again [after the Wilder- 
ness] assumed a completely offensive attitude.” 

This sort of thing would appear quite as hyperbolical as the 
southern praise, were it not that so great an authority as Grant 
himself uses very much the same expressions. During his trip 
around the world he said to Young: “I never ranked Lee so high 
as some others in the army, that is to say, I never had so much 
anxiety when he wasin my front as when Joe Johnston wasin front, 
[Yet Grant said to Meade in the Wilderness, “Joe Johnston would 
have retired after twodays such punishment.” ] Lee was a good 
man, a fair commander, who had everything in his favor. He 
was a man who needed sunshine. . . . . Lee wasof aslow, 
cautious nature, without imagination or humor, always the 
same, with grave dignity. I never could see in his achievements 
what justified his reputation. The illusion that heavy odds beat 
him will not stand the ultimate light of history. I know it is not 
true. Lee was a good dealof a headquarters general, from what 
I can hear and from what his officers say. He was almost too 
old for active service—the best service in the field.”” Grant’s 
written words in his memoirs, though more guarded, are to the 
same effect. I am not aware that heever said anything in commen- 
dation of Lee’s military ability. Lee is reported—to be sure, on 
rather circuitous authority—to have remarked after the war: 
“T have carefully searched the military records of both ancient 
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and modern history, and have never found Grant’s superior as a 
general.” 

With the flight of years and the cooling of passion northern 
judgment has come to take an attitude very different from 
Badeau’s. To begin with, Lee’s immense difficulties are better 
appreciated. Grant says he needed sunshine and support. It 
may be so, but hedid not always get them. Often he was obliged 
to relinquish his own plans for those of others, and even in carry- 
ing out his own he was so hampered by superior authority that 
the results could not properly be said to be his. And the limita- 
tion of authority was less serious than the limitation of resources. 
Grant had men, money, meansof all sorts. Lee’s numbers shrank 
daily and could not be replaced, and the men he had could not be 
shod or clothed or fed. The pitifulness of his disabilities in this 
respect can only be appreciated by wide reading of his correspon- 
dence and that of others. He was nota man to complain, yet 
passage after passage like the following occurs: “I cando nothing 
for want of proper supplies. With these and effective horses I 
think I could disturb the quiet of the enemy and drive him to the 
Potomac.”’ When he was asked, after the war, why he did not 
advance upon Washington after the second Bull Run, he answered, 
‘‘Because my men had nothing to eat. I could not tell my men to 
take that fort [pointing to Forte Wade] when they had had noth- 
ing to eat for three days. I went to Maryland to feed my army.” 
Palfrey’s comment on this sort of thing, though not well taken in 
the South, has a good deal of force in it. He says, in substance, 
that one reason the Army of Northern Virginia fought so splen- 
didly was that victory meant a square meal at last. 

The northern critics who are most favorable to Lee of course all 
admit that he made mistakes. He himself would have been the 
first to recognise this, asin his well-known humorous comment 
on the newspaper editors: “Even as poor a soldier as Iam can 
generally discover mistakes afterit is all over. Butif 1 could only 
induce these wise gentlemen who see them so clearly beforehand 
to communicate with me in advance, it would be far better for 
my reputation and—what is of more consequence—far better for 
the cause.” 

In regard to Gettysburg northern writers generally feel that 
Lee was wrong. He did not mean to fight there and never should 
have fought there, as he did. They hold that he violated Jomini’s 
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fundamental principle: “These two bloody days [of Eylau] prove 
how dubious must be the success of an attack which isdirected at 
the front and centre of a well concentrated enemy: evenif victory 
is won, itis too dearly bought to be of any use.” “He [Lee] 
could easily have maneuvred Meade out of his strong position on 
the heights and should havedone so,” says Doubleday, though he 
remarks a little later that ‘“‘the great effort of Wilcox and Wright 
would have been ruinous, if followed up,” which surely shows 
that the second day might have proved successful for the South. 
Ropes and Colonel W.R. Livermore go further, holding that 
Gettysburg was merely the culmination of a series of unjustifiable 
audacities. Ropes maintained that the risk of the second Bull 
Run campaign wasfar greater than was warranted by the chance 
of advantage. “The rules of war allow no such dangerous move- 
ment as Jackson’s, unless the object is far more important than 
the one which on this occasion he proposed to himself.” Again 
the historian condemns ‘the daring and dangerous strategy of 
the march upon Harper’s Ferry and thedetermination to fight at 
Antietam.”’ And although he contrasts Jackson’s flank attack at 
Chancellorsville with these as a case where the risk was worth 
running for the great results to be obtained, he agrees in the main 
with Colonel Livermore that Gettysburg may be regarded as the 
last act of adrama that began long before. “It is certainly a 
mistake,” writes Ropes, “for a general to overestimate his adver- 
sary’s strength and prowess; it is no less a mistake, however, to 
underrate them. But this was, as we know, the habit of General 
Lee’s mind; and his subsquent successes confirmed him init. It 
was not until the disastrous assault on the heights of Gettysburg 
that he found out his mistake.” 

Nor do the northern critics confine their strictures to Gettys- 
burg and its immediate antecedents. They insist that in the 
earlier Peninsula compaign, important as the results were, they 
might have been much greater, and that Malvern Hill was almost 
as ill-managed as Gettysburg. And they recognize that the fail- 
ure to anticipate Grant’s crossing of the James, if not, as Alexan- 
der called it, “the worst blunder of the war,” was a very serious 
and unfortunate oversight. 

Yet, in spite of all this, it would be difficult for intelligent enthus- 
iasm to be warmer or more generous than that of many of these 
northern writers for their ancient adversary. Some of them by 
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no means agree in blaming even Gettysburg. General Hunt 
thought that “a battle was necessary to Lee and a defeat would 
be more disastrous to Meade, and less so to himself, at Gettys- 
burg than at any point east of it.” Mr. Adams believes that Lee 
was justified in making his attack on the third day. Ropes can- 
not refuse his admiration to the very audacity which he condemns. 
“One hardly knows which is the more remarkable—General Lee’s 
sagacity in estimating the inertia of his antagonist [before Fred- 
ericksburg], or his temerity in confronting him so long witha 
force only one third as strong, and actually for atime refusing 
the aid which Jackson was bringing to him.”” As to the conduct 
of the Wilderness campaign there is a general concord of com- 
mendation. Instead of agreeing with Badeau that Lee was cow- 
ed out of all initiative, Colonel Dodge says: “‘Grant’s method was 
just what Lee preferred. He was right in not coming out of his 
entrenchments to fight.””. Grant had been thoroughly defeated in 
his attempts to walk past General Lee on his way to Richmond,” 
writes General Webb. And Colonel W. R. Livermore, the latest 
authority on the subject, declares (in answer to a frequent com- 
ment on the Wilderness battles) that “it was due to Lee’s skill 
that he fought behind breastworks,” that if Grant in the spring 
of 1864 had come to the Army of Northern Virginia and Lee to 
the army of the Potomac, it is not impossible that the war would 
have ended then and there,” and that ‘‘thiscampaign alone would 
entitle him to the high place he justly holds among the great com- 
manders of the world.” 

Nor is northern eulogy of Lee confined to the conduct of special 
campaigns. Mr. Bache, in his life of Meade, writes: ‘‘He had not 
like most successful generals, as Tacitus says, become insolent 
with success, but had never failed in gentle courtesy to his officers, 
in boundless tenderness to his men, in humanity to all, and in 
word and deed had proved himself the rarest type of soldier and 
gentleman.” Colonel Livermore calls him ‘‘the greatest general 
of his day.”’ Ropes says that the feeling in the army towards the 
commander was “‘one of entire confidence and enthusiastic devo- 
tion. This was not because it was a southern army, but because 
the Army of Northern Virginia was so fortunate as to have in Lee 
a man who was head and shoulders above his colleagues.’’ And 
Colonel Roosevelt has added his testimony to all the rest. “Asa 
mere military man Washington himself cannot rank with the 
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wonderful war-chief who for four years led the Army of Northern 
Virginia.” And again: “Lee will undoubtedly rank as without 
any exception the greatest of all the great captains that the Eng- 
lish speaking people have brough forth—and this, although the 
last and chief of his antagonists may claim to stand as the full 
equal of Marlborough and Wellington.” 

Now let us turn to the opinion of foreign military experts and 
critics, which should be more impartial than that of any Ameri- 
can. Asa matter of fact, in the early days the foreigners who 
wrote about the war were certainly not impartial. The Comte 
de Paris, excellent as his history is, was distinctly northern in his 
sympathies. Freemantle was even more distinctly southern. 
And when Lord Wolseley said of Lee, “he was the ablest general,and 
to me seemed the greatest man I had ever conversed with; and 
yet I have had the privilege of meeting Von Moltke and Prince 
Bismark. . . . General Lee was one of the few men who ever 
seriously impressed and awed me with their natural and their 
inherent greatness,’’ he was probably much influenced by personal 
sympathy with the southern commander and the cause he served. 

Within the last ten or fifteen years, however, there has come up 
a generation of English critics whose interest in our civil war 
seems to be almost purely impersonal and scientific. They are 
perfectly ready to find ability and military genius on the north- 
ern side as well as on the southern. Indeed, I think they are gen- 
erally inclined to estimate Grant’s soldiership more highly than 
is usual with many of the more rigorous northern writers. The 
judgments of these Englishmen in regard to Lee have, therefore, a 
peculiar interest and suggestiveness. 

Here, again, there is no attempt to overlook or belittle Lee’s 
errors. Henderson is inclined, in many cases, to criticise Lee’s 
use of his cavalry, especially during the early partofthewar. As 
to the sequel, or lack of sequel, to Malvern Hill, Captain Battine 
remarks, “It can now be said that Lee missed a grand oppor- 
tunity,” and the same writer says of the movements against 
Meade in the autumn of 1863, “‘It cannot be denied that Lee, 
great strategist as he was, on this occasion, as on the march to 
Gettysburg, clung too long to his preconceived scheme of how the 
campaign should develop, nor did he watch as narrowly as he 
should have done for the first good chance to strike.’’ As to the 
great crux of Gettysburg I think the English critics area little 
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more lenient than the American, and Battine even declares that 
the decision to attack was “sound and wise, the failure lay in 
faults of execution which were caused, to some extent, at any 
rate, by the want of sympathetic co-operation of the corps com- 
manders,” while Wood and Edmunds hold that Jackson in Long- 
street’s place “would have annihilated the greater part of 
Meade’s army and forced the remainder to retreat on Washing- 
ton.” Beside this it is well to place Henderson’s simple comment, 
substantially in accord with Ropes and Colonel Livermore: “I 
am forced to the conclusion that at Gettysburg Lee’s whole army 
suffered from over-confidence.’’ Henderson is also decidedly cri- 
tical asto Lee’s failure to keep track of Grant’s crossing the 
James. “Grant certainly outmanoeuvred Lee. It was only the 
slackness of one of his subordinates that saved the Confederate 
army, not indeed from defeat, but from being driven back into 
Richmond itself.” 

On the other hand, these critics unite in the warmest admira- 

tion for Lee’s greatness and genius. This appearsin the comment 
on individual operations. Henderson says, speaking of the second 
Bull Run, “If,as Von Moltke avers, the junction of two armies in 
the field of battle is the highest achievement of military genius, 
the campaign against Pope has seldom been surpassed. 
Tried by this test alone, Lee stands out as one of the greatest 
soldiers of all times.’ In regard to the Wilderness campaign 
Colonel Vaughn-Sawyer writes, “In this [Lee’s not taking the 
offensive] only afew of his detractors have seen evidence of failing 
courage. Actually, it is only another exhibition of his genius, 
which enabled him to see that the day for those tactics was pass- 
ed. His unerring perception told him that his only chance lay in 
wearing out his enemy and he would not be tempted into a false 
move.” And Captain Battine’s verdict is even more favorable: 
“Lee had emerged triumphant from a campaign which is surpass- 
ed by no other in gallant fighting and skilful direction. Even the 
glories of the campaign of France in 1814, and Frederic’s wonder- 
ful defiance of his enemies in the Seven Years War, pale before Lee 
astonishing performance; for neither Napoleon till he met Welling- 
ton, nor Frederic at any time, was opposed to such a dangerous 
enemy as Grant.” 

The general summaries as to Lee’s ability are in the same en- 
thusiastic tone. Henderson, like Colonel Roosevelt, improves on 
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Von Moltke’s declaration that the southern commander was in 
all respects the equal of Wellington by calling him “undoubtedly 
one of the greatest, if not the greatest soldier who ever spoke the 
English tongue.” And Captain Battine, concluding his estimate 
of the general’s character says: ‘In the tact and diplomatic skill 
with which he softened the jealousies of his people and tightened 
the combination of the different states he is only to be compared 
with the great Duke of Marlborough. In the boldness and saga- 
city of his strategy and in the affectionate devotion he inspired in 
his troops he resembled Napoleon himself. He enjoyed alike the 
confidence of the nation, government, and army, which he never 
lost for an instant in thedarkest daysof misfortune. . . . Such 
as he was, brave, chivalrous, and conscientious to a fault, he will 
remain the most attactive personality among American heroes 
and one of the most famous of the world’s great generals.” 

For the eulogy of Lee which is at once the most enthusiastic and 
the most discriminating we must, however, return to the United 
States. Colonel Eben Swift, in his paper read before the American 
Historical Society in 1910, reviews the Wilderness battles in the 
light of the military equipment and conditions of today, and in- 
cidentally discusses Lee’s handling of the material and resources 
that he had. Colonel Swift is a member of the United States Gen- 
eral Staff, and his opinion should, therefore, represent the latest 
and most scientific military judgement. He writes as follows: 
“All great soldiers before him inherited a ready-made army, but 
Lee made his own army. None of the others probably encount- 
ered as dangerous an adversary as Grant, and none of them 
except Hannibal, and Napoleon in the last two years, were op- 
posed to soldiers as good astheirown. The odds of numbers were 
greater against Lee in the Wilderness campaign than they were 
against Napoleon in the Waterloo campaign. But Lee had 
his army at the end and Napoleon’s disaster was complete. In 
the Wilderness campaign Lee inflicted losses in killed and wound- 
ed almost as great asthe army he commanded. Lee made five 
campaigns in a single year; no other man and no other armyever 
did so much. Lee practiced his own theory of the art of war. 
Although indebted to Napoleon, he treated each problem as a 
concrete case, which he solved according to circumstances, and he 
had his greatest success when he departed furthest from estab- 
lished rules. Napoleon formulated the principle at St. Helena that 
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you must never uncover your line of retreat or fight a battle 
with afront to a flank. Lee’s violation of that rule placed Grant’s 
plans in the Wilderness in a greater danger than they ever were 
at any period of the campaign. But Lee’s art seems to have died 
with him. Up to the present he has taught no pupil and he has 
inspired no successor.” 

After feasting on this luxury of comparative estimates of Lee’s 
military greatness, the reader certainly has no desire to hear 
mine. It will now, however, be profitable to dwell for a mo- 
ment on some special elements of his character which are particu- 
larly significant in connection with his soldiership. 

In the first place there is his organising, systematising ability. 


>) 


As Colonel Swift says, ‘‘all great soldiers before him inherited a 


So far as the 
civil authorities would allow, he built it up from its component 


ready made army, but Lee made his own army.’ 


elements and created one of the finest fighting machines in the 
world. Asa little minor instance of his thoughtfulness, it is in- 
teresting to note that he is credited with having suggested the 
gray uniform on account of its protective quality. But in a 
thousand details, large and small, he was always caring for the 
effectiveness of his soldiers and for their comfort. This talent 
for organisation is apt to go, as it did in McClellan’s case, with 
too great deliberation, a constitutional reluctance to give up plans 
and depart from programmes. What is remarkable about Lee is 
that he instantly responded to the demands of the occasion and 
strode right out of all rules and right over them. 

Then there is his boldness—or rashness. Some of hisdetractors 
assert that he failed in offence. Others that he was too aggres- 
sive. These charges contradict each other, say his friends. They 
do not. Nothing requires a cool head and perfect calm, so much 
as a vigorous and daring system of attack. And if Lee’s offensive 
really failed, it was because a too great combativeness hurled 
him for the moment off his balance. As Sainte-Beuve says of 
Napoleon, there were times when he broke loose from the world r 
of men into the world of Titans. When Lee first took command 
of the army, General Alexander asked General Ives whether he 
had audacity enough. ‘“Alexander,’’ said Ives, “if there is one 
man in either army, Confederate or Federal, head and shoulders 
aboveevery other in audacity, it is General Lee. His name might 
be audacity. He will take more desperate chances and take them 
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quicker than any other man in this country, North or South.” 
At the same time, it should be remembered that Jackson felt oblig- 
ed to defend Lee against the charge of excessive caution and to 
point out that he had the responsibility of a great army on his 
hands and felt it. 

In regard to this matter of taking chances, Lee should be heard 
in his own defence. He recognised perfectly again and again that 
he ran enormous risks; but he felt that in his situation it was 
absolutely necessary. “If you can accomplish the object, any 
risk would be justifiable,” he writes to D. H. Hill, early in the war. 
Again, “There is always hazard in military movements, but we 
must decide between the possible loss of inaction and the risk ot 


” 


action.” And after all was over, his quiet comment on the 
matter was that criticism of his rashness was obvious, but that 
the disparity between the forces rendered such risks unavoidable. 
It may at least be observed that when a man thrice in succession 
takes the apparently fearful chances of the second Bull Run, of 
Antietam, of Chancellorsville, and comes out whole, if not trium- 
phant, there may be something more in it than the mere luck of 
the successful gambler. 

Another quality of Lee’s, and one that will hardly be disputed, 
is energy and rapidity of action. Napoleon said, ‘In the art of 
war, as in mechanics, time is the great element that balances the 
force and the resistance.’””’ The promptness with which Lee drew 
Jackson to himself before the Peninsula battles and before Fred- 
ericksburg, the vigor and swiftness of the retreat from Gettysburg, 
above all, the instant preparedness which met Grant at point 
after point as he circled about Richmond, would surely have won 
the approval of Napoleon himself. 

As to energy and especially as to independence of decision there 
is more question. It is sometimes asserted that Lee deferred too 
much to the judgment of his officers. I feel that there may be some 
misapprehension here. Lee, when he chose, could be as secret 
as Jackson. He liked to consult his subordinates because they 
liked it. He was genuinely interested in their opinions. 1 doubt 
if he ever felt the need of anyone’s support for his own judgment 
or the desire to divide his responsibility. As to the great latitude 
he gave his division commanders in the field, Henderson believes 
that he was simply anticipating the latest developments of mod- 
ern war, which prescribe “first, that an army cannot be effective- 
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ly controlled from headquarters; second, that the manon thespot 
is the best judge of the situation; third, that intelligent codpera- 
tion is of more value than mechanical obedience.” It can hardly 
be denied, however, that Lee was too considerate, not of the 
opinions, but of the feelings of his subordinates. As his nephew 
said of him, “he had a reluctance to oppose the wishes of others 
or to orderanything that would be disagreeable or to which they 
would not consent.” 

Perhaps highest of all among Lee’s qualities we must put his 
knowledge of human nature. I have already dwelt upon the im- 
portance of this in his dealings with his own army. It was quite 
as useful to him in his dealings with the enemy. Possibly his 
divination of actual plans and movements may have been some- 
what exaggerated. Sir Edward Hamley gives us an excellent 
caution in this regard. “Historians,” he says, “‘are fond of ascrib- 
ing to successful generals such endowments as ‘prescience’, ‘intui- 
tive divination of their enemy’s designs.’ There will be evidence 
in subsequent pages that these gifts, in the preternatural extent 
implied, exist only in the imagination of the chroniclers, and in 
this campaign [Jena] Napoleon had in three days made three erro- 
neous calculations of the Prussian doings.” 

But although Lee may not always have foreseen the actual 
plan, he had the keenest appreciation of the man who made it 
and the way in which he was likely to carry it out. Certainly no 
one could say of him what Lord Wolseley, rather surprisingly, 
says of Napoleon. “Although I believe Napoleon to have been by 
far the greatest of all great men, he has always struck me as hav- 
ing been a bad judge ofcharacter.’’ Lee’s comments on McClellan, 
on Pope, on Hooker, on Meade, on Grant, still more his conduct 
when confronted with each of them, show how watchful and how 
careful his judgment was with regard to them all. And, as always 
with him, this resulted not merely from intuition, but from pro- 
found study. Polybius said, two thousand years ago, “It is to 
beignorant or blind in the science of commanding armies to think 
that a general has anything more important todo than to apply 
himself to learn the inclinations and charater of his adversary.” 
Lee so understood his business. He made use of every bit of infor- 
mation that could possibly be acquired. He studied the northern 
papers systematically. And he expressed with much humor the 
difficulty of his task when he said, on learning that McClellan 
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was superseded: “I am sorry to part with McClellan. We under- 
stood one another so well. If they pursue this policy of changing 
their generals, I am afraid they may end by sending me someone 
I don’t understand.” And again, to a northern general after the 
war: “You people changed your commanders in front of me so 
frequently that it was no small labor to study them and it was 
a work constantly to be renewed.” 

In short, what impresses me perhaps more than anything else 
in Lee’s purely military success is the splendid triumph of intelli- 
gence, of brains, and I do not find any really more satisfying 
eulogy than Henderson’s simple phrase, ‘‘He was the clearest- 
sighted soldier in America.” 

It is hardly necessary to say, however, that it is not Lee’s excel- 
lence as ageneral that has led me to these extensive studies of his 
life. Modest as he was, if it had not been for the necessities of 
war, he might have left no mark on the history of his country. 
But the mark he has left is far deeper and more permanent than 
a merely military one. Perhaps he is oftener compared with 
Wellington than with any other great leader. Wellington loved 
his country and saved England. Yet Lord Roberts says of him, 
“that he was honest, straightforward, resolute, and patriotic, 
none can deny; but there appears to be no instance in his military 
career of his adopting a course where hisduty was opposed to his 
own interests.” How different is the record of Lee! Emerson 
says of Napoleon: “His soldiers called him Cent Mille. Add hon- 
esty to him and they might have called him Hundred Million.” 
To military qualities not unlike Napoleon’s how much did Lee 
add besides honesty! As a soldier he stands high enough to sat- 
isfy the most exacting. Yet, after all, what he wrought asa 
soldier was thrown away. What he achieved as a man, the high, 
enduring lustre of his peerless character, must increase more and 
more in significance and in influence for the America of centuries 
to come, 











The Problem of the Constitution of Matter* 


W. H. PEcRaM, 
Professor of Chemistry in Trinity College 

What is matter? Is the world made of one substance, or of 
many substances? Such questions have puzzled the minds of men 
from the earliest times, and the quest for knowledge of the ulti- 
mate has been a fundamental characteristic of all systems of phi- 
losophy and science. With Parmenides matter is simply not be- 
ing as opposed to being. Plato attributed to matter something 
more than mere negative existence. With him it is the correlate 
ofidea. Aristotle regarded it as pure potentiality, and utterly de- 
void of determination. Bishop Berkeley denied the existence of 
matter altogether, as did Lotze of our day. As opposed to the 
idea of the absolute continuity of matter as proposed by Anaxa- 
goras, Democritus advanced the theory of the atom—a theory that 
has been held in some form to the present time. The Democritan 
atom had many sizes, shapes, and aggregations, which differences 
constituted the differences of material objects. The famous vortex 
rings of Helmholtz were imagined by Lord Kelvin to be the true 
form of the atom—the vortices being set up in the ether. Bosco- 
vitch held rather vaguely that the atom is merely acenter of force. 
All views of this type were unprofitable, and incapable of meeting 
the demands of experimental science. 

The modern scientific idea as to the structure of matter had its 
origin in Dalton’s Atomic Theory. His conception that the 
chemical elements are divisible into atoms is well crystallized in 
the minds of every student of science. But what scientific evi- 
dence have we of the existence of atoms and molecules as real and 
definite divisions of matter? The evidence is both inferential and 
direct. The whole of chemistry, most ot physics, and a large por- 
tion of the natural sciences may be regarded as constituting a 
body of inferential evidence in support of the Atomic Theory. 

Of direct evidence one of the most striking examples is the 
Brownian movement, an adequate explanation of which has 
been given in the last few years. A naturalist Brown, in 1827, 
observed with the microscope that fine particles of solid matter 
suspended in a liquid exhibit a state of rapid and perfectly ir- 
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regular movement, reminding one of “a swarm of dancing gnats 
in a sunbeam.”’ He proved that the movement was not due to 
animalculae, and recognized that the smaller the particles the more 
rapid the movement. Recently Zsigmondy and Einstein have 
carefully investigated the whole matter with the aid of the mar- 
velous ultra-microscope, and have developed the theory that a 
small particle shares in the molecular motion of the surrounding 
liquid, and that except as to size there is no essential difference, 
from the standpoint of the molecular theory of heat, between a 
particle suspended in a liquid and a molecule in solution. This 
Brownian movement varies with the temperature—the particles 
moving more rapidly as the temperature increases—and varies in 
just the way that the kinetic molecular theory predicts. More- 
over, the suspended particles exert an osmotic pressure, as direct 
experiment has shown: so they behave in this respect just as 
molecules in solution. The ultra-microscope shows the exceed- 
ingly small particles as bright specks in the otherwise dark field, 
just as we see dust particles when looking across a beam of light 
in a darkened room. As one looks upon the erratic movement of 
the particles he realizes that he is seeing molecular motion—or at 
least the direct result of it—at first hand. 

Going further than this, Rutherford in a classic experiment 
actually counted the atoms, one by one. Henotonly provedthat 
the ballistic jump of the electrometer corresponds closely to the 
flashes of light in the spinthariscope, not only that the gas helium 
exists in the extraordinarily small particles, but that these parti- 
cles which he counted were in fact helium atoms, Ina recent ex- 
periment at the University of Chicago Prof. R. A. Millikan suc- 
ceeded in isolating the individual ion, moving it about, and ex- 
amining it at will. 

Now contemporaneously with the development of the modern 
idea of the atom there developed also the idea that the atom does 
not represent the ultimate stage or limit in the subdivision of 
matter. Dalton’s atomic theory was placed on record in 1803, 
Only twelve years later (1815) Dr. Pront published his observa- 
tion that the atomic weights of all the other elements are approx- 
imately and in many cases exactly integral multiples of the atomic 
weight of hydrogen, and on this observation based the hypothe- 
sis that hydrogen alone is elementary—that it is the primordial 


substance—and that the atoms of all the other so-called elements 
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are aggregations of hydrogen atoms. This hypothesis persisted 
for fifty years, with fluctuating fortune; and though it was finally 
abandoned, its career was attended by many collateral advan- 
tages to the scientific world. It had accustomed men to think of 
the possible complex nature of a// atoms; it had prompted succes- 
sive and more refined re-determinations of the atomic weights; and 
it had stimulated many distinguished chemists to inspect closely 
and persistently the tables of atomic weights for the purpose of 
discovering, if possible, numerical relations between the atomic 
weights as evidence of relations between the elements themselves. 
The result of this half century of work inspired by Pront wascrys- 
tallized by Mendeleef, who published in 1869 a crude form of the 
Periodic Arrangement of the Elements, and the announcement of 
the celebrated Periodic Law, that the properties of the elements are 
functions of their atomic weights. Scientistsclaimed at once that 
this law, if true, represents only a superficial truth. If the ele- 
ments be thus related, they must be composite, or in some deep- 
seated way have a common bond or a common origin. 

From 1870 to 1895 there was obtained no scientific evidence 
in support of this conclusion. Men talked and wrote freely of the 
possible genesis of the elements through a process of successive 
condensations of some superheated primordial stuff, and of the 
possible disintegration of the atoms of the Elements by means of 
high temperatures. Sir Norman Lockyer’s ambitious effort to 
obtain scientific proof of this hypothesis by means of spectro- 
scopic observation of the condition of matter on the sun and stars 
promised much, but yielded nothing. Many modifications of 
Mendeleef’s arrangement of the atomic weights were offered, and 
many revisions of the hypothesis as to the genesis or evolution of 
the elements were advanced. The literature of the period shows 
great intellectual activity in this fascinating field; but no clearer 
vision of the nature of the atom and of the supposed sub-atomic 
states of matter was attained. 

Thus for twenty-five years the assault continued without any 
material advancement of the firing line. The atom stood intact, 
and apparently impregnable. Suddenly, however, in a brief period 
beginning with 1896, a perfect flood of light was thrown on the 
question. Phenomena connected with the origin and polarization 
of light waves, the investigation of the conduction of electricity 
through gases, the properties of electric waves, and the properties 
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of radio-active matter and related facts, constituted an epoch of 
conquest unparalleled inthe history of science. In this brief period 
a new branch of science has been created, rich in phenomena of the 
most striking sort. A much better interpretation of phenomena 
already known, a vastly stronger theory as to the structure of 
matter and a firmer co-ordination of all physical phenomena have 
been attained. The character of this new knowledge and the me- 
thods by which it has been obtained may be briefly stated as fol- 
lows: 

1. In 1896 Zeeman, by his celebrated experiments, confirmed in 
an astonishing degree the theory of Lorentz that light of different 
wave lengths from an incandescent gas proceeds not from vibrat- 
ing atoms, but from electrified particles associated with the atoms. 
Subsequently by appropriate qualitative and quantitative experi- 
ments, these electrified particles were found to carry a unit nega- 
tive charge, and to have a mass one-thousandth that of the hydro- 
gen atom. 

2. The well known Cathode Rays were re-investigated by 
Thompson and others, who found that these rays consist of elec- 
trified particles projected from the cathode with a velocity one- 
twentieth to one-tenth that oflight; that the charge carried byeach 
particle is a unit of negative electricity; that the mass of each 
particle is one-thousandth that of the hydrogen atom; and that 
the particles derived from one substance are identical in mass and 
charge with particles derived from any other substance. 

3. In the experimental study of the conduction of electricity 
through ionized gases it was found that the particles carrying 
negative electricity are the same in all gases, and that they are 
identical in mass and charge with the particles of the Cathoderays. 

4. In the field of Radioactivity we are familiar with the fact 
that radioactive bodies emit or discharge electrified particles of 
two grades, known as the a rays and the b rays (the g rays are 
of a different order, and need not be noticed further.) Repeated 
experiments show that the a rays consist of positively charged 
particles, each having a mass not less than the hydrogen atom; 
and that the b rays consist of negatively charged particles, iden- 
tical in mass and charge with the particles of the cathode rays. 

Thus by unquestioned experimental evidence derived from four 
fields of investigation, three fucts of fundamental importance 
have been established: (1) The existence of particles of matter 
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much less than thesmallest atom; (2) These sub-atomic particles, 
though derived from different kinds of matter, are identical in 
mass; (3)each of these particles invariably carries a unit charge of 
negative electricity. Here, then, is the sub-atom, having a mass 
one-thousandth that of the hydrogen atoms, derivable from the 
atoms of the various elements; a common ingredient, then, of all 
atoms, a universal constituent of matter. At last the atom—the 
late indivisible unit of matter—has been divided, and the persis- 
tent mystery of 70 or 80 primordially different kinds of matter has 
been solved. 

This new unit of matter—the sub-atomic mass with its negative 
charge—takes its place in the rank of scientifically verified facts. 
It is the “Corpuscle’ of Thompson, the ‘Electron’’ of other 
writers. 

In the light of the above facts what shall be our conception of 
the structure of an atom? Making use of what is known, and 
not incorporating hypothetical elements, we may think of an 
atom asa number of electrons arranged about acentral mass 
charged with positive electricity. In the normal state of matter 
the positive and thenegative charge of electricity within the atom 
are ina condition of equilibrium; but in an abnormal state—a 
state of electrification—this equilibrium is disturbed, and both 
positive and negative electricity are manifested. This view of the 
atom permits the explanation of phenomena in terms of matter 
and electricity, with emphasis on the former. Matter, with its 
inherent property of mass, or inertia, still retains its primacy, 
electricity being held as an attribute of matter. 

We now pass from the region of verifiable facts to a region 
where hypotheses and assumptions prevail, and where scientific 
creed-building engages the attention of some very eminent men. 
Sir J. J. Thompson; proceeding to develope and clarify his model 
of atomic structure, introduced a new and revolutionary factor, 
which, in theoretical physics, has inverted the order of things 
and has turned the world up side down. Starting with the 
known fact that an electric charge has inertia, which simulates 
mass, Kaufmann investigated experimentally the mass of corpus- 
cles moving with different velocities (a condition found in the 6- 
rays of radium), and discovered that the mass of a moving parti- 
cle varies with the velocity, and hence, that a part of the mass is 
of electrical origin. Thompson saw that he could use this discov- 
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ery to improve and extend his corpuscular theory. If a part of 
the mass of a corpuscle is of electrical origin, why not the whole 
of it? Assuming the whole mass to be electrical mass, he deduced 
from his model atom, made up of specified arrangements of posi- 
tive and negative electricity, many of the properties of the real 
atom. By this process the corpuscle of Thompson, the electron 
of others, becomes, to use a well-worn metaphor, a disembodied 
unit of electricity. The material part has been eleminated, only 
the electrical part remains. With this new idea incorporated, 
Thompson’s theory may be stated in this manner: An atom con- 
sists of a collection or system of corpuscles revolving in orbits with- 
in a sphere of positive electrification. Thus matter has been de- 
posed from its position as a fundamental substance. It is only a 
mode of electrical manifestation; all the properties of matter are 
merely properties of electricity. The revolution is complete. 
Elcetricity has been substituted for matter and electrodynamics 
for mechanics. 

But what is electricity, this wonderful substance of which all 
matter is fabricated? Is it the ultimate substance? or is it in turn 
derived from substance still more simple? The answer to these 
questions is being sought in the supposed relations of electricity 
to the ether. Since the days of Christian Huyghens (1680) the 
existence of a medium for the transmission of light through space 
has been assumed. No properties were assigned to it except ex- 
treme thinness and the power to undulate. About 1830 Faraday, 
that prince of experimenters, balked at the idea of action at a dis- 
tance, and refused to believe that energy could pass from one body 
to another without some medium to transmit it. He definitely 
transferred electrical and magnetic energy from matter to space, 
and laid the basis for the modern conception of the ether and for 
Maxwell’s electro-magnetic theory of light. 

Since the ether is anindispensable postulate in the interest of the 
mechanical theory, and now also of the final extension of the elec- 
tronic theory, of matter, many leaders in science have essayed to 
contrive a mechanical model of the ether, and to endow it with 
properties in virtue of which it issues forth in the form of electri- 
city, and thencein the form of materialsubstance. This last stage 
in the effort to solve the problem of the constitution of matter is 
well set forth in the following quotations. Sir J. J. Thompson 


Says: 
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“Now one view of the constitution of matter is that the atoms 
of the various elements are collections of positive and negative 
charges held together mainly by their electric attractions, and 
moreover, that the negatively electrified particles in the atom 
(corpuscles I have termed them) are identical with the small nega- 
tively electrified particles whose properties we have been discuss- 
ing. On this view of the constitution of matter, part of the mass 
of any body would be the mass of the ether dragged along by the 
Faraday tubes stretching across the atom between the positively 
and negatively electrified constitutents. The view I wish to put 
before you is that it is not merely a part of the mass of a body 
which arises in this way, but that the whole mass of any body is 
just the mass of ether surrounding the body which iscarried along 
by the Faraday tubes associated with the atomsof the body. In 
fact, that all mass is mass of the ether, all momentum, mometum 
of the ether, and all kinetic energy, kinetic energy of the ether. 
This view, it should be said, requires the density of the ether to 
be immensely greater than that of any known substance.” 

Sir Oliver Lodge says:—“Thus our hypothesis is as follows: 
Throughout the greater part of space we find simple unmodified 
ether, elastic and massive, squirming and quivering with energy, 
yet stationary as a whole. Here and there, however, we find 
specks of electrified ether, isolated yet connected together by fields 
of force, and in a state of violent locomotion. 

“These specks are what, in the form of prodigious aggregates, 
we know as ‘matter’; and the greater number of sensible pheno- 
mena, such as viscosity, heat, sound, electric conduction, absorp- 
tion and emission of light, belong to these differentiated or indivi- 
dualized and dissociated or electrified specks, which are either fly- 
ing alone, or are revolving with orbital motion in groups. The 
‘matter’ so constituted—built up of these well-separated particles, 
with interstices enormousin proportion to the size of the specks— 
must be an excessively porous or gossamer like structure, like a 
cobweb, a milky way, or a comet’s tail; and the inertia of 
matter—that is, the combined inertia of a group of electrified 
ether particles—must bea mere residual fraction of the mass of 
the main bulk of undifferentiated continuous fluid occupying the 
same space; of which fluid the particles are hypothetically com- 
posed, and in which they freely move.” 

Though we may decline to accept, even as a working hypothe- 
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sis, this extreme extension of the electronic theory, there are, at its 
foundation, certain facts that mark a distinct scientific advance- 
ment, and that may justly be recalled and emphasized. 

1. The atomic structure of electricity, first suggested by 
Helmholtz, has been completely verified by the processes of the 
new science; and this new natural unit—the atom of electricity— 
may now rank with the other fundamental units of nature. It 
should not be overlooked that in all this advancement the nega- 
tive unit exhibits a rare trait of character not possessed by the 
positive unit. The latter—the positive unit—has never yet been 
isolated from masses of atomic order; it is conservative and un- 
communicative: but the negative unit, when disintegration of the 
atom occurs, leaves the grosser portions of the wreck, and with 
swift motion carries, or is carried, by the finer products of disintegra- 
tion; and only by the presence of this negative charge and by its 
responsiveness to electrical and magnetic influences have investi- 
gators been able to recognize the presence of these sub-atomic 
masses, and to make out some of their characteristics. 2. The 
disintegration of atoms, long predicted, is now an assured fact. 
The electron, as a new unit of matter, has been accepted by the 
advocates of the Mechanical theory and of the Relativity theory, 
and has virtually been incorporated by Boltzman into his recent 
revision of pure Thermodynamics. The chemist, to whom the 
atom haslong rendered invaluable service, had already anticipated 
its disintegration, and though he will continue to use theatom as 
the unit in all chemical reactions, he has no objection to enter- 
taining the electron as a new, sub-atomic and even ultimate unit 
of matter. 3. The spontaneous disintegration of matter in the 
field of radioactivity reveals the atom asa reservoir of energy. The 
measurements of Curie and Labord show that the disintegration 
of one gram of radium produces 300,000 times as much energy as 
is produced by combustion of one gram of coal. Thompson esti- 
mates that enough energy is stored within the atoms of one gram 
of hydrogen to raise a million tons through a hundred yards. 
This enormous supply of energy found within the atom has been 
used to account for the sun’s heat, and to greatly modify our 
opinion as to the age of the earth. Probably the mostimportant 
problem before the physicist today is that of making this enor- 
mous energy available in the world’s work. 

While the theory of the electronic structure of matter has 
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thrown much light on many perplexing problems, and while it 
has been the tool of the engineer in his work with electric trans- 
missions, sources of light, and related phenomona, it must not be 
assumed that the problem of the ultimate nature of matter 
has been solved. Should we assent to all the speculations that 
have been presented by the brilliant leaders in this field, and 
should we ever come to know that matter is only a transmuted 
form of electricity, and that electricity is of ether origin, the 
boundary between the known and the great unknown would still 
exist—only pushed a little further away. Stillunanswered would 
be the inevitable question, What is the ether? Whatever may be 
the answer to this question, one may be well assured that it is 
not unscientific to hold that our so-called universal principles and 
laws have extension and application beyond that which is seen, 
and that our little systems are in some way related to the “Unseen 
Universe.” 














William B. Giles and States Rights in Virginia 
after the War of 1812 


D. R. ANDERSON, 
Professor of History in Richmond College 

It has been said many times with truth that the War of 1812 pro- 
moted nationalism. ‘The Country,” says a student of the peri- 
od, “entered the war distracted, indifferent, and particularistic; 
it emerged from it united, enthusiastic, and national.’* Although 
the Federalists were destroyed by their opposition to the war, 
the Hartford Convention, the Peace of Ghent, and the Battle of 
New Orleans, yet they bequeathed their doctrine to the trium- 
phant party. Certain it is that Federalist particularism during 
the war was bitterly condemned by Republicans, and certainit is 
that the dominant party proceeded to do all the things which 
they had condemned when the Federalists were in power. It is 
equally true, however, that from the very end of the War of 1812 
there was continuously a strong section of the Republican party 
that retained the old strict constitutional heliefs and that let no 
opportunity pass of strongly asserting their ideas. 

The very year the war ended there was delivered the answer of 
the Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia to the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the case of Martin vs. Hunter’s Lessee, de- 
clining to obey a mandamus of the Supreme Court of the United 
States and declaring the decision of a state court could not bere- 
versed bya United States court. Fouryears later appeared Chief 
Justice Roane’s attack on the decision of Marshall in the case of Mc- 
Cullough vs. Maryland, and again, in 1821, Roane’s assault in his 
Algernon Sidney papers on the decision in Cohens vs. Virginia.t+ 
The case of Roane stands out in conspicuous lines because of his 
position and the dramatic features of an attack by a great judge 
on the revered Marshall, both distinguished sons of the same 
state. Roane, however, was only the evident head of a party, 
prompted by Jefferson, voicing itsely through the Richmond £n- 
guirer and the Legislature. It is true, to be sure, that there was 
in Virginia an opposition, sectional in most part—western,—inter- 





*Nicholas Murray Butler in J. H. U. Studies, Fifth Series, VII. 
+For a description of this contest see W. E. Dodd’s “‘ Chief Justice Marshal 
and Virginia.” Am. Hist. Review, July, 1907. 
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ested, for good reasons of their own, in nationalistic policies, and 
at times able to make their ideas felt in legislative enactments. 
But the old Republicans generally dominated. To the great 
Strict Construction party of Virginia, besides a great judge, 
Roane, an ex-president, Jefferson, a great editor, Ritchie, cousin of 
Roane, there belonged a great publicist, John Taylor of Caroline, 
conductor at his home, Port Royal, of a hostelry for all good Re- 
publicans, and a great orator, John Randolph, and a future pres- 
ident, John Tyler, besides a host of more unfamiliar names. 

The theories of the leaders were reflected in the attitude of the 
state Legislature. Just before and just after the war the General 
Assembly, it is true, had shown a nationalistic tendency. In 
1810 they had replied to the proposition of the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania in the Olmstead case to amend the Constitution by 
the establishment of “fan impartial tribunal to determine disputes 
between the general and state governments,” that in their 
opinion ‘a tribunal is already provided by the Constitution of 
the United States, towit, the Supreme Court, more eminently 
qualified from their habits and duties, from the mode of their se- 
lection, and from the tenure of their offices, to decide the disputes 
aforesaid in an enlightened and impartial manner, than any other 
tribunal which could be erected.’’* The following year, on the 
other hand, they declare the National Bank unconstitutional, and 
instruct senators Giles and Brent “to use their best efforts in oppos- 
ing byevery meansin their power the renewal of the charter of the 
bank of the United States.”+ However, by ‘‘the united vote of the 
West against the East,” in the session 1814-1815, a report ofa 
commission dominated by John Marshall and recommending 
Federal appropriations for internal improvements in Virginia, 
was adopted. 

But by 1817 the strict constructionists had regained the sad- 
dle. Resolutions in 1819 again opposed the bank, and in 1820 
the Legislature declared “that the Congress of the United States 
have no right to impose upon the people of Missouri, as a condi- 
tion of their admission into the Union, the restriction which has 
been proposed in Congress, or any other restriction not neces- 
sary to guarantee a republican form ofgovernment.” Following 





*Amer. State Documents on Federal Relations, pp. 4 and 5. 
tIbid, p. 10. 
tAmbler—Sectionalism in Virginia, p. 98. 
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Cohens vs. Virginia, in 1822, regardless of their opinion in 1810, 
they resolved that the Supreme Court of the United States does 
not possess appellate jurisdiction in any case decided by a State 
Court.”* On the tendencies of the times there is no more sug- 
gestive commentary than the writings of Jefferson. In 1816, in 
a letter to Gallatin, he had rejoiced in a “‘spontaneous and uni- 
versal concurrence of sentiment.” In 1820, however, he is full of 
grief because of the financial depression, “the steady tenor of the 
courts of the United States to break down the constitutional bar- 
riers between the codrdinate powers of the States and the 
Union,” and the threatening aspect of the Missouri question. 
Federalism, though killed as a party, had arisenin a more danger- 
ous form in Republican ranks and the judges were at its head.t A 
struggle was necessary to save the country from complete domi- 
nance by the heirs of Alexander Hamilton. John Taylor and Judge 
Roane, the Virginia apostles of the old ideas, were about to pass 
off the stage, the one in 1824, the other two years before. On 
whom should their mantle fall? 

In 1824 an answer came. On April 9 of that year there ap- 
peared in the Exguirer a bitter attack on the latitudinarian poli- 
cies of Monroe and Clay. This was the beginning of a series of 
articles long, frequent, ingenious, and from the same pen which 
iterated and reiterated the doctrines of 1798-1799.4 

The author of the article in quesion was that ancient enemy o 
Alexander Hamilton, in whom Jefferson and Madison had 
found so ready and vigorous an ally in the attacks on the Feder- 
alist regime and their attempts to bring to success a system of 
their own—William B. Giles. He it was who engineered the fa- 
mous investigation of the Treasury Department in 1793; whode- 
clared he saw no evidence of wisdom in the administration of 
Washington, and that the earlier that famous gentleman retired 
the better. Hehad helped in the agitation in Virginia in 1798, and 
later lent capable assistance in promoting the Revolution of 1800, 
Jefferson’s right-hand man to 1808, he had supported with all his 
fiery intensity the embargo acts. He had also devoted his talents 
to Madison’s cause in 1808 but had, in 1810, turned his back on 





*Ames—State Documents on Federal Relations, p. 104. 

+ Writings of Gallatin (Adams) I, 105; II, 176, 258, 273. 

tMost of Mr. Giles’ writings of this period are collected in a volume entitled 
Political Miscellanies. Unless other reference is given the articles quoted 
are in this book. 
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the administration and helped the Federalists to weaken its 
hands. Once popular in Virginia, he had destroyed that popular- 
ity by denying, in a speech in the Senate, the mandatory char- 
acter of legislative instructions to United States senators. While 
sick and under the ban, he had voluntarily withdrawn from the 
public arena in 1815 to his farm in Amelia county. Inretirement 
he had watched but been unable to join the great movements of 
the time. A few days’ service in the Legislature in 1816, a series 
of articles in 1817 and1818, published in the Exguirer, was all he 
had been able todo. By 1824, however, his health had evident- 
ly recovered, and the old lustfor a part in the political war over- 
powered him. By nature and training devoted to States Rights, 
he found in the discussion of the time a favorable opportunity. The 
pens of Taylor and Roane were laid down; these he essayed to 
pick up and wield, hoping thereby to humiliate the Federalists in 
Republican ranks. And what harm would come if his writings 
should open again to him the doors of political preferment? 

He had seen with amazement and disgust men who called them- 
selves Republicans follow such wild vagaries as protective tariff, 
internal improvements by the Federal government, a National 
Bank. To be sure, he himself had once been guilty of forwarding 
the cause of internal improvements, and, in his eagerness to sup- 
port the embargo acts, had stretched the powers of the Federal 
government in real Hamiltonian style. But these acts were done 
under the aegis of the great original Democrat himself, and some 
of them in times of great necessity. In old age the fervour of 
youth in defence of the sacredness of constitutional limitations on 
Federal power returned to him, and the enemies of those limita- 
tions he now assaulted with more than the fury with which he 
had assailed the arch monarchist, Alexander Hamilton himself. 

In the article of April 19, 1824, he denounced Monroe, a favor- 
ite enemy of past years, for abandoning States Rights. Under 
the influence of the electioneering spirit, the President and Clay 
are led to ride any popular hobby in a very different way from 
George Washington, whom Giles, despite his earlier criticisms, 
had now learned to admire. The protective tariff is a species of 
robbery of one section by another. Messrs. Monroe and Clay on 
internal improvements and Greek and South American affairs 
also receive severe castigation. However, the article just de- 
scribed is merely introductory to a series which, under the char- 
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acteristic title ‘“‘Political Schemers—Hard Times,” ran through 
April and May. The funding system of Great Britain and our 
banking system are highly distinguished members of that class of 
political schemes which were producing hard times. “Of all the 
pernicious monopolies that ever have been invented, banks,”’ he de 
clares, ‘must be considered as the most pernicious.” It is a mo- 
nopoly of currency and “a practical usurpation of his [the indi- 
vidual’s] natural right to property.” 

In regard to the tariff, he asserts, “no legitimate government, 
still less the government of the United States, being a government 
of chartered, limited powers, has any right whatever to inter- 
meddle with the surplus proceeds of man’s labor, after paying the 
public contributions; and every encroachment upon this sacred 
guarantee to the individual by government, is a palpable and un- 
justifiable usurpation.” The tariff makes us less, instead of more, 
independent; it will injure our commerce and our shipping. Be- 
sides, what is the effect of our tariff law upon our farmers, the 
growers of cotton, tobacco, flour, and rice? They ‘fare now suf- 
fering and most justly complaining of ‘hard times’ produced, 
amongst other causes, by the present exhorbitant tariff. A great 
number of worthy, wealthy, and middling farmers and planters 
have already been stripped of a great portion of their property, 
in a great degree by various governmental schemes. Many have 
been reduced to poverty, and many driven, most reluctantly, from 
their native states, and beloved friends and firesides, to take their 
chance in the wilderness for better times.”” Those who have not 
migrated have remained hoping “if the natural order of things 
could be permitted in any degree to be restored,—they might be 
enabled so far to reinstate their affairs as to save their families 
from utter ruin and despair; but upon the first blush of this hope, 
this destructive tariff billis presented to their view; and in an 
instant it has blasted all their fond anticipations. Apprehension 
and despondency are again visible upon the countenances of al- 
most all intelligent reflecting men.” 

The pathetic picture with which the preceding paragraph con- 
cluded is not the mere wail of pessimism or of sectional prejudice. 
Evidence revealing the impoverished condition of the South dur- 
ing the decade 1820-1830 is abundant. Giles himself, from this 
time until his pen becomes still in 1830, tells again and again the 
story of Virginia’s impoverishment. His writing, his speeches, 
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his messages as Governor reflect this feeling of utter discourage- 
ment existing in the south of the tidewater during the twenties. 
Well known are the cases of Jefferson, who, in debt, had to secure 
the privilege of using a lottery and to accept the generosity of his 
friends; of Madison, who could not offer acceptable security to 
the United States Bank; of Monroe, who had to sell his home.* 
Those who could went west, as Giles declared. Jefferson as early 
as 1818 informed Gallatin that “emigration to the West and 
South is going on beyond anything imaginable.”+ Those whore- 
mained at home became unspeakably discouraged, as did Mr. 
Giles, and took vengeance in vituperation against the politicians 
whom they considered responsible; others tried to find a way out 
by scientific farming, the raising of cotton, and the breeding of 
slaves. Too many probably failed to examine their own misman- 
agement and local institutions, and spent profitless energy in de- 
nouncing bank and tariff; but those historians not committed 
to a defence of the Hamiltonian ideas nor to a necessity of finding 
in slavery the cause of all southern ills, may see in the burden of 
a protective tariff a just cause of great and wide spread discontent 
at the South. 

Mr. Giles’s literary activity was of course for no merely educa- 
tional purposes. His earlier writings were contributions to the 
campaign for the election of Crawford and were directed particu- 
larly against Henry Clay. However, when Adams was elected 
by the House, Giles joined in the chorus of Democratic attack on 
the new President with the determination of harassing his admin- 
istration and of preventing his re-election. And from Mr. Adams’s 
own writings, as well as from contemporary testimony, we know 
that Mr. Giles was not the least of those who disturbed the slum- 
bers of the unfortunate New Englander. Additional interest is 
added to these assaults on President Adams by the fact that the 
path of the erratic Virginian and that of the caustic statesman of 
Quincy had crossed before this time. Readers of that acute, 
though acrid and unfair, commentary on men and measures known 
as The Memoirs of John Quincy Adams will find frequent men- 
tion of William B. Giles. During the years 1803-1808, the period 
of Adams’s senatorship, these men so similiar in temper, but gen- 
erally so different in ideas, seem to have been thrown together 





*See Turner in Am. Hist. Review, Vol. XI, 559—‘“‘The South, 1820-1830.” 
Writings of Jefferson—Ford, X, 115. 
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very frequently and not on unpleasant terms. At that time Giles 
was the man of power, and John Quincy, in characteristic Adams 
fashion, not unwilling to increase his own. How much influence 
the brillant conversation of the Virginia leader and his veiled 
offers in return for Federalist aid may have had on Mr. Adams 
we do not know; we do know, however, that Mr. Adams became 
converted to the Republican cause, and that when he became a 
“lame duck’ in 1809, while Giles still had great power, he re- 
ceived a safe birth as minister to Russia. We actually know that 
on one occasion Giles took Mr. Adams into his carriage, that he 
defended him when attacked by Federalists, and that on another 
occasion Mr. Adams actually records in his diary that all he 
could do in discussing a subject which Giles had exhausted was 
to “present some of his ideas in new lights.’’ Now, however, in 
1825, Mr. Adams, first honored by the government of the United 
States when Giles was influential, had risen until the House of 
Representatives had placed him in the presidential chair. Carry- 
ing with him, under his Republican cloak, that Federalism which his 
benefactors so much detested, he of necessity became a target for 
those Republicans who still retained the ideas, as well as the 
name, of Republicans. 

To Mr. Adams Giles paid his respects in the first of a series of 
fourteen numbers published in the Enguiver from February to 
December 1825, under the title ‘Political Disquisitions.” The 
opinions of Adams on internal improvements are attacked oncon- 
stitutional grounds. Significant as underlying a large part of 
southern antagonism to this policy is his assertion that internal 
improvements by the National Government endanger the slavery 
interests of the southern states. To a consideration of Adams 
Mr. Giles returns in January 1826, and not confining himself to a 
discussion of the President’s message which was his subject, he 
launches into a caustic review of Adams’s career. Although in 
1808 he had testified in the Senate of the United States to the dis- 
interestedness of Adams’s conversion to Republicanism, now he 
declares the President was animated chiefly by desires for his per- 
sonal promotion and aggrandizement. It was Adams, too, the 
Secretary of State, who was responsible for Monroe’s political 
summersault and all the illegal acts of that administration. And 
the moral of the story is: “Let us, then, at thenext election look 
up to one for our President who stands voluntarily committed 
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to preserve State Rights, and whose tried patriotism, sound wis- 
dom and moral rectitude could afford us the best guarantee 
against all mischievous schemers, and ambitious enroachments.” 
In other words, Giles had joined the great party in Virginia bent 
on defeating Adams. He threw all his force in the fight for Jack- 
son and, next to Ritchie, was the intellecual leader in Virginia 
of the Anti-Adams movement. Indeed, through his vigorous 
articles and especially through his publication of a letter to him 
from Jefferson in December 1825, he attracted national attention, 
causing in particular an embarrassing controversy between 
Adams and the New England Federalists. 

Meanwhile Giles entered politics again on his own account. A 
candidate for the United States Senate in 1825 he had received a 
respectable vote. In 1826 he made an unsuccessful campaign for 
Congress; then his faithful people of Amelia elected him to the 
Legislature, and in February 1827 the Legislature elected him 
governor of the state. In the Legislature the two principal sub- 
jects under discussion during these years were the proposed con- 
vention for the revision of the constitution under which Virgin_ 
ians bad lived since 1776, and the usurpations of the General 
Government. The Convention bill Giles vigorously attacked, and 
on the subject of the enroachments of the General Government he 
brought in a long report and resolutions denouncing the policies 
of protective tariff and internalimprovements. These resolutions 
of 1827 became the most famous of all the resolutions of Virginia 
on Federal relations since 1798. In the popular mind the resolu- 
tions of 1827 were associated with the great rssolutions of 1798, 
and the fact that Giles was instrumental in the passage of both 
was not overlooked.* 

The principal opponent of Giles’s programme was a man able and 
famous in his day, but now, like so many famous statesmen, un- 
fortunately forgotten—Robert Barraud Taylor, from that consis- 
tent Federalist stronghold, Norfolk. A few words descriptive 
of the career of the great Federalist may be of interest. 
Born March 24, 1774, educated at William and Mary from 
which he was expelled, along with the other participant, for a 
duel with John Randolph, he nourished his intellectual power by 
imbibing the doctrines of John Marshall, in whose office at Rich- 
" *The comments of Madison and J. C. Cobell on these resolutions are inter- 


esting. Madison defended the tariff ; Cobell was bitterly hostile to Giles. See 
Madison’s Writings (Hunt), and Mad. MSS., Library of Congress. 
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mond he studied law. Then moving back to his old home at 
Norfolk he allied himself with the Federalists, to whom he became 
a pillar of strength. Once before 1827 he and Mr. Giles had met 
in the public arena: both were present in the Virginia Assembly 
of 1798 and had respectively attacked and defended the resolu- 
tions of that year. Since that time Taylor had added to his rep- 
utation by his defence of Norfolk in the War of 1812 and by his 
oration at Yorktown during Lafayette’s visit in 1824. It was 
in answer to him that Giles delivered those long and able 
speeches of February 21-23 and March 2, on theconstitutionality 
of the tariff and internal improvements. 

Raised to the executive office because of his espousal of strict 
construction, it would be expected of Mr. Giles that he would 
continue his utterances in its behalf. In his messages, 
therefore, it will be found he fails not to hurl his accustomed ve- 
hemence against the usurpations of the NationalGovernment. In 
his first message, December 3, 1827, while presenting an elabo- 
rate scheme for internal improvements at the expense of the state, 
he deplores internal improvements by the General Government, 
particular reference to its enroachment on the jurisdiction of the 
states over territory within its bounds. Under the operations of 
the tariff, agriculture was becoming a losing occupation, and yet 
we are threatened with extension of the tariff. Then follows the 
significant sentence, ‘Under these circumstances, it is for the wis- 
dom of the General Assembly to determine what measures are 
best calculated to arrest the progress of the evil, to relieve the 
people of the commonwealth, and to reinstate them in the full en- 
joyment of all their rights and liberties.”+ Still more signifi- 
cant is a special message of February 8, 1828, transmitting reso- 
lutions received from Georgia and South Carolina. In this docu- 
ment words were used sounding very much like a threat of secession 
if the oppressive laws of the United States were not repealed. ‘I 
cannot avoid observing, however,” he says, “‘that it must be a 
subject of the highest gratification to every citizen within the 
scenes of country now laboring under the unauthorized oppres- 
sions of the General Government, to know that the local author- 
ities over them have competent constitutional means in their 
own hands for the purpose of doing themselves justice, if, most 
unfortunately, they should be forcibly driven to that deprecated 








*Journal of House of Delegates, Dec. 3, 1827. 
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resort; in fact, in the worst state of things, that the oppressed 
scenes of country afford abundant means to the local authorities 
to secure to themselves, in their intercourse with the world, all 
the salutary independence of nations; to protect themselves, 
without the least hazard, againt physical force from every quar- 
ter; whilst through the same means, their wealth and prosper- 
ity might be augmented to an amount beyond any estimate 
which has yet been made in the contemplation of that view of the 
subject.” Itis strange, he declares, that the advocates of these 
unjust measures should’be so blind to their own interests as to con- 
tinue a policy which will drive the tributory sections of the coun- 
try to contemplate “these powerful allurements’”’ which everyone 
knows will attend a change in their political relations with the 
world—a change from which the “inhabitants of the scenes of 
country receiving the unhallowed tribute .... have everything to 
fear and nothing to hope.’”* 

This message was variously received according to the political 
beliefs of the critics. In some cases Giles was praised as “the 
able defender of the Constitution and the faithful watchman of 
American liberty.”’ In other cases toasts like the following were 
proposed: ‘The Union; Its blessings are too highly appreciated, 
to be jeopardized by the cant of Dr. Cooper, the intemperance of 
South Carolina, or the ravings of William B. Giles.’’ To the sug- 
gestions of disunion there came even from the friends of Giles ap- 
parently little favorable expression of sentiment. Ritchie assures 
the National Intelligencer and “‘all such ¢errorists’’ that no citi- 
ven of the state is so “‘mad’’ as to approve of ‘‘veststance of the 
laws, or a dissolution of the Union.’’ He thinks a fear that there 
is such a sentiment proceeds only from “exaggerated misrepre- 
sentations”’ of the Governor’s message.t The Legislature, on ac- 
count of the lateness of the session, did not take up the subject 
until the following year. But on February 24, 1829, resolutions 
were passed which declared that the tariff laws were oppressive 
and ought to be repealed, at the same time giving as their opin- 
ion that in construing the constitution ‘each state should be 
guided, as Virginia has ever been, by a sense of forebearance and 
respect for the opinion of the other States, and by a community 
of attachment to the Union, so far as the same may be consistent 





*Ibid, Feb., 8, 1828. 
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with self-preservation, and a determined purpose to preserve the 
purity of our Republican Institutions.’”* 

It was, however, not only by messages that the Governor 
sought to aid the cause of strict construction and the candidacy 
of Andrew Jackson. The dignity of the high office he now occu- 
pied caused no cessation of his labors with the pen, meant no 
withdrawal from heated political and personal controversy, 
brought no forgetfulness of his enmity to John Quincy Adams. 
On September 7, 1827, Governor Giles published in the Enquirer 
a short article, accompanied by a letter from him to Jefferson 
dated December 26, 1825,+ denunciatory of the usurpation of the 
Federal Government. Attempts had been made to enlist the 
name of Jefferson in support of Adams’s candidacy, and the pub- 
lication of the letter to Giles was intended to demolish such ef- 
forts. A sensation was immediately caused. Replies and coun- 
ter replies appeared in theleading papers of the country. Gover- 
nor and President and editors joined in an exciting debate, ad- 
ding zest to a campaign already sufficiently fiery. On March 1, 
1828, appeared over the signature of Mr. Giles another article 
widely copied, which contained five reasons for his opposition to 
Mr. Adams’s candidacy. Mr. Adams, he declares, is not a Repub- 
lican, is lacking in ability, and is neither an “honest’’ nor an ‘‘in- 
’ Ritchie claps his hands in applause. To 
him Giles is gifted ‘‘with a moral courage equal to that of any 


corruptible politician.’ 


man living.’’t 

In the year 1829 there came from the pen of Mr. Giles two 
very significant essays. The first was an answer to an inquiry 
by Lafayette as to the practicability of converting slave labor 
into free labor in Virginia by the use of the colonization societies. 
Mr. Giles is led to a discussion of the slavery question. Admit- 
ting slavery to be an evil, he thinks no remedy for it has been 
found. The evil, too, has been greatly exaggerated. The inter- 
esting portion of the article, however, is the evidence adduced on 
the subject of slave-breeding in Virginia. Slavetraders carrying 
slaves from Virginia and Maryland “are,” he declares, “doing 
tenfold more, in one year, towards the removal of the slave popu- 
lation from this section of country, than the Colonization So- 





* Amer. State Documents on Federal Relations, p. 157. 
t Referred to above. 
+ Enquirer, March 25, 1828. 
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ciety . . . . . has been able to effect in twelve.” ‘The ex- 
tensive scenes of rich country to the South and West, forthe most 
part, but thinly settled, affords an almost boundless reservoir for 
the reception of slaves; and slave labor being more profitable 
there, than here, and, consequently, the price of slaves higher, fur- 
nishes strong inducements for their removal to those sections of 
country. The demand which exists for them there, can only be 
supplied from the scene of country described ;—the slave trade 
from Africa to that country being completely at an end. From 
these causes, numbers of slaves are removed annually from this 
scene of country, and shipped from Richmond and Norfolk to New 
Orleans; and numbers are also carried on foot to South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, Kentucky and the 
country west of these States. Besides, the slaves thus removed 
consist mostly of boys and girls, about the age of puberty, the 
period of life when propagation is just commencing ; and ofcourse, 
their removal produces the most effectual check to the slave pop- 
ulation, according to numbers, which could possibly be devised.” 

Appended to the letter to Lafayctte as it appeared in Political 
Miscellanies is a statement from Jos. C. Haley, chief clerk in the 
collector’s office in Richmond. According to this statement, 
three thousand negroes a year were shipped from Norfolk during 
the years 1826-1829, and over two thousand either by land or 
by water from Richmond. No estimate is made of the numbers 
sent from Petersburg or other places. 

The other literary effort of importance in 1829—and Mr. Giles’s 
last will and testament to his people—is significant as bearing on 
the question of secession. It is a series of articles published in the 
Enquirer from June to October, under the title ‘‘Reflections.” If 
the tariff and internal improvement policies are persisted in, dis- 
union is inevitable, he thinks, and although it would be disas- 
trous to the whole United States, it would not be disastrous to 
each of the several states. ‘“‘A consolidated despotism would be 
an infinitely greater disaster than disunion.”’ In case of disunion, 
there might be four confederacies, New England, the Middle 
States, the Western States, and the South. Nothing but loss or 
danger could come to the first three ; to the South there need be 
no reason for fear. ‘The Southern States would be left to the 
enjoyment of all the good things their God has given them, and 

to which they have superadded their own labor; the proceeds of 
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which are now transferred to the Northern and Western States, 
for their enjoyment.” When the real injustice of the tariff is 
known, either the tariff will have to be put down to a revenue 
basis, “or this union must be dissolved.””’ No people with com- 
mon sense “‘will ever long submit to such an unnatural and un- 
principled state of things.”’ In the event of an attempt at co- 
ercion of one part of the United States against another, the peo- 
ple of Europe would take part—and on the side of their interest. 
Where is this interest? With the part of the United States which 
sends them $40,000,000 of exports, or with that part which 
sends them $10,000,000? . . . So here in 1829, this Patriarch 
Republican has the whole secession programme worked out: in- 
tolerable conditions, a wealthy South, European intervention, 
Cotton is king. 

Two days after the appearance of the last article of the series 
described above, Mr. Giles became a member of the Virginia Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1829 and 1830. Before the close of 
the latter year, death put an end to the life of one of Virginia’s 
most distinguised proslavery and strict construction advocates 
and her greatest prophet of secession. 











Criminal Law and the Juvenile Offender 


ZEB. F. Curtis, EsguirE 


The chief executive of this nation has emphatically declared 
that the reform of our criminal procedure is the “‘most important 


’ 


question before the American people today.” His exalted posi- 
tion, coupled with his wide judicial experience, should give his 
bold declaration additional weight. 

During the summer of 1909 a national conference was held in 
the city of Chicago, in which more than two hundred delegates, 
representing the “‘various professions and organizations directly 
or indirectly concerned with the administration of penal justice, 
jncluding practising lawyers, prosecuting attorneys, judges of the 
courts, jurists, professors of criminal law in the universities, crim- 
jnologists, sociologists, and alienists’’ participated. It was un- 
animously decided by that conference that earnest and untiring 
efforts should be put forth to reform the criminal procedure of our 
nation. 

The clamor on all sides for reform in the administration of our 
criminal law has resulted, within the last decade, in the establish- 
ment of the Juvenile Court, which marked a distinct departure in 
criminal procedure. As early as 1863, Massachusetts passed a 
law which, in a sense, outlined what has been wrought out along 
this line within the past few years. In 1892 the state of New 
York adopted a statute providing that children under the age of 
sixteen yearsshould betried separate and apart from adult offend- 
ers, and that a separate docket should be kept for them. How- 
ever, it was not untilten years later that a separate court for 
children under sixteen wasestablished in that state. The amazing 
increase in juvenile crime in the United States during the past 
fifteen years has produced a moral awakening which has resulted 
in the establishment of juvenile courts in many of our larger 
cities. It is a sad commentary on our boasted Christian civiliza- 
tion that more that fifty per cent of the inmates of jails, prisons, 
and reformatories are under the age of twenty-five years. Some 
authorities place the age at twenty-three. Ifit be admitted, as it 
unquestionably is by all students of social and political science, 
that the home is the unit of our civilization, and that upon the 
preservation of the home depends our material and moral welfare, 
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then it is highly important that this question of preserving and 
protecting the young manhood and womanhood of the land 
should receive the most serious consideration. A recent report 
from the English prison commission declares that the age of 
sixteen to twenty is “essentially the criminal age, and that be- 
tween ten and sixteen is also the religious age.’’ This clearly 
establishes the fact that there is no escape from the issue as to 
what shall be done with the youthful offender. The question is 
at our very doors—at the threshold of every American home. In 
further support of the proposition, it is stated that during 
the year immediately preceding the establishment of the Juvenile 
Court in Chicago, 17,000 persons under the age of sixteen years 
were arrested. Most of these children were subjected to the con- 
taminating influences of jails and criminal courts, because at the 
time of their arrest no other method had been provided for the 
disposition of their cases. 

The establishment of juvenile courts has supplied a long-felt 
want. No arbitrary plan has been followed in the establishment 
of such courts in the various cities of the United States. The 
most famous of all these courts is the one established and _ presid- 
ed over by Judge Ben. B. Lindsey in Denver, Col. An analysis of 
the essential features of this court shows that it is entirely ade- 
quate to meet the demands growing out of the conditions surround- 
ing it. 

The distinguishing feature of the court established by Judge 
Lindsey is that it seeks to save the child by working through the 
home. That this is a great improvement over the old method of 
dealing with juvenile offenders, who were formerly dealt with 
just as confirmed criminals, is borne out by an abundance of sta- 
tistics which it would not be practical to set forth in a paper of 
this length. Under the modern method of dealing with juvenile 
offenders, the state imposes penalties and punishment upon the 
parents instead of upon the child whenever, in the judgment of the 
court, it would be best to do so. The child is treated as a ward 
of the state rather than as an offender upon whom the state is 
compelled to visit condign punishment. It has at last dawned 
upon the state that “the more young criminals are studied, the 
oftener the question is asked as to the amount of personal respon- 
sibility they bear for their crimes. Because of the feeling that 
juvenile crime is caused by an environment for which society in 
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general is responsible, we have the Juvenile Court as it is to-day.” 

There is great force in that portion of the paragraph just quoted 
from Dr. James A. Britton, “for which society in general is respon- 
sible,” and it cannot be seriously contended that the attitude of 
indifference and unconcern on the part of the state is not largely 
responsible for the alarming increase in juvenile crime in this 
country. A generation of crimnals was forced upon us before the 
salutary effects of the juvenile courts began to be felt, and this 
class will have to be dealt with until it ceases to operate. The 
actual methods of dealing with criminals, especially juvenile 
offenders, in the courts of the country are enough to bring the 
blush of shame to those who believe in conserving the youth of 
the state. Our courts, on account of the inadequacies of our insti- 
tutions, contribute to the criminal class. Offenders must be dis- 
posed of, and the courts know that if they are prone to show too 
much leniency they will be severely criticised. 

An indispensable feature of the Juvenile Court in Denver is what 
is known as the “probation system.”” In some of the other cities 
it is called the ‘big brother movement.”” The probation system 
provides for the appointment by the juvenile court judge of proba- 
tion officers, whose duty itis to watch carefully the conduct of 
youthful offenders who are committed to their care. The best re- 
sults have been obtain through the efforts of “voluntary proba- 
tion officers,’’ because such officers have had a keen personal inter- 
est in the welfare of those whom they were expected to guard. 
They have been prompted by no other motive than the salvation 
of a promising boy, by leading a life of service with no thought of 
compensation. It is said that in the city of New York alonemore 
than a thousand young men, representing the different churches 
and charitable organizations of the city, have become voluntary 
probation officers. This is a most encouraging outlook and sim- 
ply marks the beginning of what will undoubtedly become “a 
complete revolution in the dealings of the state with juvenile 
offenders.’’ These officers try to gain the confidence of the boys 
by speaking words of cheer and encouragement to them and by 
finding profitable places of employment for them when in need. 

Working in conjunction in many of the large cities with the vol- 
untary probation officers are found those who are paid small sal- 
aries. Their duties are identical with voluntary probation off- 
cers, but they are permitted to make arrests in certain cases. If 
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it becomes necessary to rearrest a youthful offender, they are 
required to look after such offender before trial, and to see that 
the youthful offender’s interests are properly safeguarded until 
the case is disposed of by the court. It would be exceedingly 
difficult to estimate the number of youthful offenders that are 
annually watched over in ourlargecities by the probation officers. 
As an indication of the wide-spread use of the system by the juve- 
nile courts, it appearsfrom the probation commission of the state 
of New York that more than 9,000 children were placed under 
probation during the year 1909. Judge Lindsey, in commenting 
upon this phase of the subject, says: “Out of 715 children brought 
into the Juvenile Court in Denver in two years it became necessary 
to commit to the State industrial school only a little more than 
10 per cent. We consider this a very gratifying record over the 
method of dealing with children in the criminal court of Denver in 
former years, when at least seventy-five per cent of the children 
were committed to institutions. The saving in expense in pro- 
portion to the number of trials and commitments made has ex- 
ceeded $100,000. This is demonstrated in detail in the first 
report of the court. The governor of the State in his recent in- 
augural address declared that in eighteen months the Juvenile 
Court of Denver had saved the state and county $88,000.” 

Another feature of the Juvenile Court which has been attended 
with satisfactory results is the “‘reporting system.”” Thissystem 
provides that after an offender has been before the court he must 
make regular reports to the court, showing how many days 
he has been in school, how many days he has worked, 
the name of his employer, and the character of his employment. 
In the city of Denver, where the compulsory school-law is in force, 
teachers heartily co-operate with the court in this work. This 
serves as adouble-check on the youthful offender and usually has 
the effect of bringing the delinquent to a realization of his condi- 
tion and the efforts that are being made to help him. It is not 
claimed that a juvenile offender will not, under some circum- 
stances, violate the confidence reposed in him under the proba- 
tion system. Judge Lindsey bears high testimony to the system 
when he says: ‘While the probation system is not without its 
failures, the results by this method of treatment are gratifying 
and satisfactory, even beyond expectation.” 
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The excellent system and methods of juvenile courts can not 
produce the highest results unless very great care is exercised in 
the selection of the juvenile court judge, who, in turn, must exer- 
cise the same degree of care in choosing his probation officers. 
The judge should be a man of the highest integrity, free from pre- 
judices, patient, broad-mined, and sympathetic. In addition, he 
must be a student of human nature. If not, he will err in the se- 
lection of his co-workers. A probation officer who has no tact, 
patience, or sympathy will necessarily meet serious obstacles in 
dealing with those who have committed trivial offenses. The 
genuine “big brother” type of sympathy must permeate the offi- 
cer who really desires to accomplish anything worth while in 
this class of personal service. 

Some discussion has arisen during the past few years as to 
whether juvenile courts should be regarded as civil or criminal, 
but the weight of authority appears to be in favor of treating 
them as civil. Mr. Burdett A. Rich, in a recent article on Juve- 
nile Offenders and Their Treatment, says: ‘‘The New York City 
children’s court was established as a court of special sessions, 
and the children’s courts in Buffalo, Rochester, and other New 
York cities make them courts of civil instead of criminal proced- 
ure, dealing with the children, not as criminals, but as wards in 
need of the care and protection of the state.’”’ It is undeniably 
true that juvenile courts should be treated as civil. As soon asa 
child gets the impression that the state is trying to “evenup” for 
the violation of its laws, it is more than likely that such delin- 
quent will undertake to “out Herod Herod,” so to speak, and 
that is the difficulty in trying to reconcile such delinquent to the 
state’s idea of treatment. As soon as the child realizes that it is 
being treated as a criminal, the state has defeated the end sought. 
Under the old system of dealing with juvenile offenders, the first 
thing the state did was to place a badge of infamy upon the vio- 
lator, and each successive step added to the degradation and 
shame of the victim. The new method has as its object the 


” 


formation of character. “Its purpose is of course to prevent 
crime before crime is actually committed; to correct, to aid, 
and assist those who might be criminals, or who might 
do a criminal act, to avoid falling into either misfor- 
tune . .. . It never has done, andit never can do, this 
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through jails, prisons and criminal courts as such. These things 
may be all right for adults. They are monstrous for children.” 

The Juvenile Court has long since passed the experimental 
stage, and has taken its place as one of the permanent factors of 
our complex civilization. The beneficent results following its es- 
tablishment in the various large cities of our country show that 
it is not the product of maudlin sentiment, but that it was born 
of conditions that were well-nigh intolerable. Some one has said, 
“It has awakened the state to see with clearer vision that the 
child is not to be reformed, but to be formed; that it has every 
advantage while character is plastic, in the golden period of 
adolesence, to redeem a possible offender of the future to good 
citizenship before he has really become an offender at all. This 
should be accomplished as a wise and loving parent would ac- 
complished it, not with leniency on the one hand or brutality 
on the other, but with charity, patience, interest, and—what is 
most important of all—a firmness that commands respect, love, 
and obdience, and does not produce hate or ill-will.” 

Criminologists refer us to some striking examples of the possi- 
bility of reciaiming individuals who had become the vilest of 
criminals, who had been abandoned by their friends and relatives, 
and in whom society had lost all hope. When it is shown that 
even the hardened criminals are sometimes saved to their families 
and to society, our faith in the ultimate solution of the question 
as to dealing with juvenile offenders should be greatly strength- 
ened. 

The Juvenile Court has been thoroughly tested; and in those 
states where it has received the co-operation of the best element 
of citizenship, it has produced wonderful results. It is not pro- 
posed that the Juvenile Court shall dispense with all punishment 
but that punishment shall not be visited upon young offenders as 
long as there is a chance to save them from a life of shame and 
disgrace. Society must be protected, but it should not, by its 
methods of dealing with delinquents, encourage crime and then 
later on feel constrained to impose severe punishment. It must 
be revolting, even to a criminal, to feel that the state at the pro- 
per time neglected to perform its duty toward the unfortunate 
victim when it might have been of some avail, and then send some 
“holier-than-thou” specimen of a paid chaplain around to offer a 
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mechanical prayer, when the outcast must necessarily feel that 
the state is simply trying to “keep up appearances.” 

The Juvenile Court has not been tried to any great extent except 
in our larger cities, but there is no reason why it should not be 
established wherevere there is ademand for it. Wherever there is 
healthy and vigorous life among the children there is a field of 
usefulness for such courts. In the cities of the South, where there 
is only a small per cent of foreign labor, the demand is not so 
great as where the results of foreign immigration are so strongly 
felt. The legislatures of the different southern states would doubt- 
jess hesitate to establish such courts on account of the expense of 
their maintenance, but the day is not far distant when our law- 
makers will realize that it does not require as much money to 
establish and maintain juvenile courts as to construct, equip, and 
maintain jails, reformatories, and penitentiaries. The State of 
North Carolina could well afford to spend afew thousand dollars 
biennially for the establishment and maintenance of such courts 
as would necessarily reduce the criminal class in our midst, espec- 
ially when experience shows that 90 per cent of the boys are saved 
from lives of shame and degradation. Theimmediate benefits might 
be difficult to perceive, but eventually the investment would pay 
large dividends. The state is beginning to realize that its young 
manhood is its most valuable asset, and the question of the con- 
servation of manhood will soon eclipse that of the conservation 
of forests and water-power. Judge Tuthill of Chicago, one of the 
pioneer juvenile judges, after an experience of twenty years in this 
work, says that the greatest service he hasever rendered his state 
has been in connection with the Juvenile Court. If we would be 
useful citizens, let us carry forward this work in the spirit of the 
Master, realizing that ‘“The Son of Manis not come to destroy 
men’s lives, but to save them.”’ 








Science as a Rationalizing Factor in the Course 
of Study 
Fernanpo Woop Martin, 
Professsor of Chemistry in Randolph Macon Woman's College 

During the decade now drawing to a close, American journals 
of education have published a remarkable number of contribu- 
tions expressing Jissatisfaction either with the methods, the 
scope, or the results of our schools. Such articles, appearing with 
increasing frequency, contributed both by intelligent parents and 
professional schoolmen, and advanced without concerted agree- 
ment, give evidence of some serious defect in our educational sys- 
tem which may not longer be ignored. 

The trouble is probably deep-seated and complicated, else it 
would long since have been identified and remedied. It is with no 
expectation of being able to say the final word on education, but 
rather guided by the proverb, “Where many bring, much is 
brought,” that I venture to offer the subjoined thoughts which 
have occurred to me at various times when considering the cur- 
riculum. 

A cursory survey of the educational field suffices to convince 
one that but little intelligent planning has gone into the making 
of current schemes of study. Obviously here, as in nature, the 
laws of heredity and environment suffice to explain what we see. 
And if so be that we adhere to that school of philosophy which 
teaches that man is incapable of initiating action, it is likely that 
we may content ourselves with the réle which it assigns us of 
being mere observers of what has become by the process of be- 
coming. However, I fancy that even the most bigoted determin- 
ist when he turns pedagogue proceeds practically upon the hypo- 
thesis that the human brain may serve as acontrolling and direct- 
ing agency. 

The three centuries that have gone to the making of our na- 
tional history were utilized by our ancestors in transforming a 
primitive continent into a suitable theater for a high type of civil- 
ization. This was a strenuous task; and for its accomplishment 
the traditional tools, machinery, and business methods of the 
fatherland were not always adequate. Departures from conven- 
tional methods of procedure were made from time to time, but 
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none of them was inaugurated till circumstances compelled its 
adoption. Resultant changes never appeared radical to contem- 
poraries. But today America is, indeed, the New World and Eu- 
rope is the Old World. There, the traveler still may see grain 
sowed and reaped and threshed by hand, and the business of a 
great establishment conducted by the laborious and time-consum- 
ing methods of the Middle Ages. Here, ingenious equipment en- 
ables one man to do the work of ten in business, and in some in- 
stances that of a thousand in laborious enterprises. 

So great is the contrast between Europe and America along 
economic lines that a superficial anthropologist from another 
planet might be pardoned for concluding that the civilizations of 
the two continents are independent in origin and development. 
But the lines of our evolution are easily traced; nor doall of them 
exhibit transformation in running back to the colonial settle- 
ments. As in the geological record we often find a type of life ex- 
istent throughout a dozen epochs and evidencing but little or no 
morphological change, so also in human institutions. In this in- 
stance, the arrested type is education. 

The first settlers brought from England the same faces and the 
same clothes that they had worn there; and when they set up 
colleges at Cambridge and Williamsburg they modeled them upon 
the colleges that they had known there. Which is to say that 
the embryonic curriculum of all American colleges was the med- 
iaeval monastery. 

Difficult as it may be for us to realize, it is nevertheless a fact 
that the original discipline of the convent was pre-eminently util- 
jtarian. It embraced reading, writing, arithmetic, the rudiments 
of music, rhetoric, and Aristotelian logic and philosophy. The 
medium of instruction was Latin, which, having to be mastered 
as a living language, may be regarded as really comprehending 
within itself all the learning of those times. The reasons why 
Latin came to occupy this pedagogic position are obvious. For 
fifteen centuries Rome was the world. All international corres- 
pondence, all law, all theology,—in short, all learning was Ro- 
man. Although no people to whom Latin was vernacular sur- 
vived, yet the language of Cicero was never more truly living 
than during the millenium ending with the eighteenth century. 
And it is positively essential to the success of the inquiry which 
we are now prosecuting that we do not for a moment lose sight 
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of the fact that this education was, until about sixty years ago, 
a specific training for adefinitecareer. Its objective was asclearly 
prescribed as that set before a shoemaker. But since none other 
than the clergy, lawyers, diplomats, and courtiers were educated, 
the glamor of palaces and royal personages was thrown about 
the sphere in which these elect few moved. And the common herd 
came to ascribe a magical value to the instrument which thus 
miraculously elevated the sons of bakers and candlestick makers 
into bishops and cardinals, judges and statesmen, and invested 
born bumpkins with the artificial polish of royal courts. 

I have used the expression New World. This is more than a 
figure of speech. It may help us to recall how new the world of 
our day is if we remember that Galileo’s proof of the Copernican 
theory of the constitution of the universe was not given till three 
years after the settlement at Jamestown had been effected. The 
Ptolemaic conception of the universe as a hollow sphere ten 
thousand miles in diameter, with our earth at its middle part, 
still held possession of the vulgar mind when Jefferson was a stu- 
dent at William and Mary College. It is only during the last 150 
years that America and Europe have been transformed from iso- 
lated communities, whose interests were localized within a sweep 
of the eye, into a cosmopolis wherein each part sustains as vital 
relation to every other part as do the organs of the human body 
to one another,—a panarchonate, as it were, which wages intelli- 
gent war on vice and crime; which is eradicating slums; which 
has conquered pestilence; which has banished superstition with 
her train of demonic terrors; which hasinstalled methods of rapid 
communication that render famine no longer possible. 

This isthe New Worldin which you and I live: a world crowded 
with opportunities for every one regardless of sex; a time when a 
horticulturist on a California farm, a black-smith in Virginia, a 
telegraph operator in New Jersey, a teacher in France, a country- 
gentleman in England, an army surgeon in Cuba, a social-worker 
in Chicago render services to their generation more meritorious 
than that of statesman or ruler; a time when a mighty tidal wave 
is sweeping around the earth, purifying, regenerating, and uplift- 
ing the race; a time whose ideal is neither Alexander of Macedon 
nor St. Simeon of the Stylus, but Pasteur, Reed, Kelvin, Helm- 
holtz, Curie, Edison, Bell, Burbank. 
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As mountain climbers who, having long toiled through fog and 
bog, upon emerging into a region of sunshine and pure air look 
back with horror and about them with joy, so do we in contrast- 
ing our age with those that have gone before. Involuntarily we 
ask what good genius has guided us hither? Certainly, it was 
not decrepit Scholasticism. 

While American schoolmasters have been sitting self-hypnotized 
over the lessons set by Abélard and Duns Scotus, the great world 
outside the school-room moved on, forward, away from them, 
encountering unacademic problems and solving them, meeting 
obstacles and surmounting them, changing and effecting changes. 
So that when the bustle and stir incident to the close of the nine- 
teenth century aroused schoolmen from their self-cast spell, those 
capable of thinking were startled to discover that science had 
rendered the equipment of the educational arsenal as antiquated 
as the hauberk and crossbow. And this fact reveals the cause of 
the present educational unrest. 

I advance no claim to being the Peary of this pedagogic pole. 
Thirty years ago the fact that science is the guiding genius of our 
age was admitted by everyone. But society is naturally conser- 
vative, and educational leaders were timid. So, instead of at once 
throwing the old curriculum upon the scrap pile, a thousand 
efforts at readjustment were made. Science, it was said, is valu- 
able, yes; but itis young. Let us proceed cautiously. So a little 
of the new wine was poured into the old bottles with just such 
disastrous results as might have been foreseen. The old curricu- 
lum burst, and scraps (the elective system) resulted. The old 
course of study was known to have lost validity because that 
world for which it had been devised to prepare youth no longer 
existed. But the elective system never had any objective. It was 
chaos. Doubtless a hope was entertained that the student would 
elect enough modern courses to prepare him for real life; but at 
the same time he was sedulously urged not to neglect those 
ancient subjects which alone, it was asserted, were capable of im- 
parting a vague, intangible, something termed culture, just as 
certain rites of holy church are believed mystically to confer grace 
upon the participant. The origin of this superstition I have 
already pointed out. HereI will only add that the analysis of what 
your neighbor means when he uses the term culture shows that it 
signifies a certain grace of manner and charm of presence, a savoir 
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faire et savoir vivre, which comes—now as it did five hundred 
years ago, not from the study of any book, but—from early and 
long-continued association with polite society, which, as every 
one recognizes when he stops to consider, is generally composed 
largely of individuals who can lay no claim to being educated in 
any sense of the word. I cannot but believe that all scholars will 
agree with me when I say that whatever study develops in the 
student ability to think, educates; and that education is to be 
measured solely in terms of efficiency. Only the clean, well-nour- 
ished, well-clothed, well-housed individual is capable of leading 
an active, productive, self-supporting, self-respecting, and intelli- 
gent life. And today true culture isa plant which can grow in 
no other soil than this. 

Wherefore, I venture to advance the proposition that the time 
has arrived for reconstructing our course of instruction (from 
primary grade of the common school to the university) in such 
manner as to constitute science the skeleton on which the whole 
is framed. 

Science merits this honor as the legitimate successor of Latin, 
the only subject other than itself that ever illuminated the whole 
body of learning, gave it rational objective, and imparted to it 
vitality. Science will eventually achieve this honor, not by arbi- 
trary action of some educational autocrat or convention,—for none 
has authority to decree or power to enforce an edict,—but by na- 
tural evolution. Any one who has not already remarked this 
trend of the times, will be amazed when he sees to what extent 
readjustment has already gone. The transformation of educa- 
tion is making hopeful progress; but the good work may be help- 
ed just now in two ways—first, by conscious recognition of its 
existence; second, by intelligent direction of the movement. I 
have already called your attention to the scientific trend. It 
remains to essay the second, and more difficult task. 

Socrates was the first to mention the fact that a horse-jockey 
quickly and certainly trains a horse; but however much parents 
may desire wise and virtuous offspring, they are not able to have 
them at will, nor are teachers able to produce them. He recurs 
to this problem again and again in the Dialogues. Inthe Laws 
he says, “Not to know what is necessary for mankind in general, 
and what is the truth, is a disgrace.”” And again, ““How can our 
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law sufficiently train the director of education himself; for as yet 
all has been imperfect, and nothing has been said either clear or 
satisfactory.”” He conculded that wisdom cannot be taught. 

I confess that this problem puzzled me for years; and I doubt 
not that it has engaged the attention of every thoughtful educa- 
tor. I believe it worth while to consider right here what education 
is, in order that we may intelligently inquire how it may be given 
and how science may be utilized pedagogically. 

It is clear that the human animal may be trained to physical 
tasks as readily and certainly as can the horse. The master 
craftsman turns out a carpenter or mason as easily as the jockey 
trains a horse to go in harness or under the saddle; andexamples 
need not be multiplied. The explanation is simple. In both in- 
stances certain muscular movements are to be directed to an ob- 
vious end and repeated until they become automatic. This done, 
the education is done. 

On the contrary, mental education deals with the power to 
form abstract ideas and to shape them sanely and logically to an 
ideal conclusion which may, or may never, be realized in a tangi- 
ble objective. Neither the horse nor any other animal than man 
gives evidence of possessing such mentality as this. Nor do all 
men possess it to the same degree. Precisely here in the crux of 
Socrates’s problem. Hence it is clear that the teacher must rea- 
lize at the start that education deals continuously with the power 
to form and manipulate abstract ideas. The more luminously he 
perceives this truth, and the more pre-eminently he possesses this 
power himself, the more successful will he be in enabling his pupils 
to use, and to develop by use, the like power—whatever its de- 
gree—which has been bestowed upon them by nature. 

This is what I understand education to be. And in the light of 
this conception I believe that I am able to see why Socrates said, 
“I, myself, never had a teacher’; why the Reverend Dr. Park- 
hurst said, ‘I never had but three teachers.”’ For by this defi- 
nition the teacher is not a setter and hearer of recitations, nor a 
grinder out of facts in a lecture, nor—as Parkhurst puts it—“a 
dictionary in pants,” but an inspirer. 

Having agreed what education is, let us next ascertain what 
education may legitimately be expected to do for one. Without 
seeking a logical sequence of results, I would mention (1) that 
education should confer that which Socrates thought non-success 
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in imparting to be the disgrace of pedagogy,—namely, ability “to 
know what is necessary for mankind in general, and what is 
truth” (or the true). (2) Education should make the mind 
alert, perceptive, logical, and open; able to see luminously, to 
reason logically, to express ones-self clearly. (3) It should con- 
ter power to plan, to arrange, to invent, to forecast, to detect er- 
ror, to weigh evidence, to draw rational conclusions, to clinch 
truth. (4) It should give courage, determination to succeed, 
self-confidence based on self-knowledge, knowledge of both idea, 
and objective realities. (5) It should confer upon its recipient 
tastes and habits which produce pleasure in him and, through 
him, to the world at large. 

The adequate treatment of this catalogue would require a vol- 
ume. I must be very brief; but I hope to make it conclusively 
evident that science discharges all these functions. 

As to the first: ‘“Jesting Pilate said, What is truth?’ Ah, but 
he was vof jesting. From the time of Heraclitus with his doctrine 
of universal flux to Tennyson’s pathetic ery— 

The hills are shadows, and they flow 
From form to form and nothing stands ; 
They melt like mists ; the solid lands 
Like clouds—they shape themselves and go— 
the world has reiterated the query ‘‘What is truth?” How can 
we know anything ? Now science has put into our handscertain 
constants for the determination of the true which we may use as 
readily and infallibly for this purpose as the mechanician uses his 
standard ruler to determine length and volume. Without par- 
ticularizing, I will mention the three fundamental constants of 
science: constancy of mass, constancy of energy, and constancy 
of nature; upon these all those masterly generalizations of the 
human mind called natural laws rest. By them alene are we 
able to construct a sane world realized in rational experience, and 
therefore true. This world includes, of course, both the phenom- 
enal and the intellectual. Truth is verified knowledge. 

And knowing the true we are in position to decide “what is best 
for mankind in general.” In a word, it is best for every man to 
align himself with truth; for it is impossible either to deceive or 
circumvent nature. Her laws of physical, mental, and spiritual 
being are discovered by us through the medium of those branches 
of science which rest upon the three great generalizations men- 
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tioned a moment ago, and (to name but a few) are: Hygiene for 
the body, Psychology for the mind, Ethics for the soul, and Civics 
for the state. 

Turning to the second point—‘‘Education should make the mind 
alert, perceptive, logical and open, able to see luminously, to rea- 


, 


son logically, and to express ones-self clearly.’’ Childrenfrom one 
to six years of age are alert. They are live interrogation marks, 
because they are face to face with the real world, and they want 
to know all about it. Shortly after entering school, this alertness 
ceases in most cases, because books constitute a wall of adamant 
between the pupil and that which he desires to know. Science 
takes the child back to nature and lets the “old nurse” answer 
whatever question he asks her. Hence scientific studies keep the 
mind alert, perceptive, and open. But nature’s answers are not 
given in any human language. To understand what she says, 
the learner must frame his question—of course an experiment—in 
logical form with major and minor premise, the conclusion of the 
syllogism being the answer. Thus, I ask nature: Is this clear, 
colorless fluid aleohol ?—framing my question (experiment) thus: 
Alcohol has a characteristic odor and a fiery taste, and burns 
with a colorless flame. This fluid has that odor and taste, and 
burns with a colorless flame. £7go, this fluid is alcohol. Sucha 
mental process is reasoning. It cannot be carried on successfully 
unless the questioner sees all around the problem—sees luminously. 
Nor is the pupil able to render an intelligent account of his work 
unless he expresses his problem and its solution clearly in his ver- 
nacular. 

As to the third point—“Education should confer the power to 
arrange, invent, forecast; to weigh evidence, to draw rational 
conclusions, to clinch truth.” Pfeffer, professor of botany at 
Leipsic, desiring to know what particular chemical favored the 
growth of acertain plant, and realizing that it would require 
decades to try all compounds separately, mixed his reagents in a 
certain number of sets and watered cultures of the specific plant 
with solutions of the mixtures simultaneously. The result elimi- 
nated at once all but one set of ten compounds. A second experi- 
ment, utilizing these ten in separate solutions, at once revealed the 
chemical sought. Thisillustration will suffice to show how science 
confers power to arrange, to invent, and to forecast. 
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A number of years ago it wasfound that the climatic conditions 
and soil of certain parts of California duplicated those of that 
section of Asia Minor which produces the famous Smyrna, or 
seed, figs of commerce. But an attempt to raise these figs in Cali- 
fornia failed, although the trees flourished, and produced and ripen- 
ed magnificent looking fruit. The Department of Agriculture sent a 
friend of mineto Asia Minor to study the problem. He found that 
at the season of blossoming the peasants went to the mountain 
and broke off branches of the wild-fig tree, which they ‘brought 
back and hung in the branches of the domesticated variety. Ask- 
ed why they did this, the peasants replied, “To make our trees 
bear ‘seed figs.’’’ But they could offer noreason why the branches 
of wild fig trees should have this influence. Theysaid, ‘Our fore- 
fathers have always done so; therefore, it must be true that our 
orchards cannot make good figs unless we do likewise.” 

He looked over the wild-fig trees, and found that they were 
visited in bloom-time bya certain moth. You will recall that the 
fig is a hollow globe, and the bloom lines the inner cavity, which 
opens at the apex. Hence, the pollen of the male flowers can fall 
only on the female flowers in the same fig with them. But in the 
fig, as in many other fruits, impregnation can occur only by cross- 
fertilization. The moths which crept into the cavity of a fig to 
get the’honey of its flowers flew to the next fig with body and 
wings loaded with pollen, and so accomplished cross-fertilization. 
My friend brought back to America this moth, which, turned loose 
in the California groves, solved the problem of raising Smyrna figs 
in America and established a business whose revenue represents 
several millions of dollars. 

This illustration will suffice toshow how science trains the mind 
to weigh the value of evidence, to draw rational conclusions, and 
to clinch truth. Such ability constitutes precisely the difference 
between a man guided by reason and one who is swayed by su- 
perstition. 

But, further, education should “give courage, determination to 
succeed, self-confidence based on self-knowledge and knowl- 
edge of both ideal and objective realities.” Shakespeare, 
in his inimitable manner, has defined for us three classes 
of successful men: Those who are born great, those 
who achieve greatness, and those who have _ greatness 
thrust upon them. All these classes may undoubtedly be found. 
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But education can concern itself with the second only—those who 
achieve. Now it is certain that no man can achieve any real suc- 
cess without the qualities which I have just named. And it is 
equally certain that there can be no self-confidence based on self- 
knowledge, no stalwartness of soul, and no determination to 
achieve a set end unless a man is put to the doing of real tasksin- 
volving real difficulties. This is the schooling which life gives 
whereby men are separated into capables and incapables. Now 
every scientific problem is of this character. It is a concrete ac- 
tuality lying right here in the work-a-day world. 

Lastly, ‘Education should confer upon its recipient tastes and 
habits that conduce to his own pleasure and to that of society.” 
I suppose that it will be conceded that all intellectual training 
conduces to the pleasure of the individual, by widening his hori- 
zon and affording him multiplied objects for contemplation. In 
this regard, science has nothing peculiar to offer except the in- 
trinsic worth ofits material, whichis unrivalled by that ofany other 
field of knowledge in multiplicity, beauty, and harmony. Itis ab- 
solutely inexhaustible. But in the other department of happi- 
ness—the civic, or communal—science stands alone. Allindustries 
and commerce, sanitation, medicine and surgery, finance and 
government are synthesized, organized, and propogated in accord 
with its canons. The sciences are the true humanities. 

At this point, I rest my argument, with the feeling that I have 
established my thesis that science discharges every function which 
may properly be demanded of education. I believe also that I 
have shown that Latin is not longer entitled to occupy its tradi- 
tional place in pedagogics,—a continued devotion to it being 
worship at a shrine from which the divinity has fled, an act 
analogous to Thor-worshipin modern Germany, or threshing with 
a flail in the great grain fields of the North-West. 

In closing, I wish to express the hope that no one has construed 
this paper as an attack upon Latin, or other branches of study. 
I would not dispense with any phase of knowledge. All are valu- 
able. But I do emphasize the statement that our present curri- 
culum is a chaos. It must be reorganized with a clearly-defined 
objective. This necessitates its having a new spinal column; and 
I claim this place for science. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF PRAGMATISM: A PHILOSOPHICAL INTERPRETATION 
oF EXPERIENCE. By H. Heath Bawden. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1910,—X, 364 pp. 

This work is notable as the first attempt to give a systematic 
form to the somewhat heterogeneous body of doctrines that have 
come of late years to becalled pragmatism. The author disavows, 
it is true, the intention of creating a new philosophical system 
and, like Professor James, regards pragmatism as a method rather 
than as a philosophy. Nevertheless he does aim ‘‘to show how in 
pragmatism we may establish the basal conception of anew phil- 
osophy of experience” (p. viii), and this he does mainly by show- 
ing how pragatism, or the ‘functional’ point of view, may be used 
to elucidate some of the standing problems of philosophy. The 
work really claims to be, therefore, a system in outline, though, as 
the title indicates, it deals with principles and not with details. 
Dr. Bawden writes, however, quite as much for the general reader 
as for the professional philosopher, and, in fact, seems to regard 
popularity of treatment as an essential and peculiar part of the 
pragmatic method. 

The first two chapters, entitled “Philosophy” and “‘Experience,”’ 
are mainly introductory; they present the author’s conception of 
philosophy and some account of the sense in which philosophy 
uses the term experience, together with a general statement of the 
meaning of pragmatism and its relations to other points of view. 
Chapters III, IV, and V, on ‘Consciousness,’ ‘‘Feeling,” and 
“Thinking,” develop the psychological foundations of pragma- 
tism. They insist upon the essential relation of consciousness 
and all its functions to action. ‘Tension is the condition of con- 
sciousness. By thisis meant that consciousness appears only when 
the process of action is relatively impeded or interrupted” (p. 103). 
“Thought is not something absolutely different from action: it is 
activity in a different form” (p.155). Chapter VI, on “Truth, ’ap- 
plies this functional point of view to logic. The truth isthat which 
is efficient in promoting adaptation; or, from another point of 
view, truth is that which is relevant in asystem of judgments (pp. 
208 ff). Dr. Bawden’s assertions that these statements merely pre- 
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sent different aspects of the same fact is scarcely so evident as he 
seems tothink. The three final chapters are in the main metaphysi- 
cal. They deal respectively with ‘‘Reality,” ‘Evolution and the 
Absolute,” and ‘Mind and Matter.”” Dr. Bawden’s thesis through- 
outis that these problems can be solved only by viewing them ‘func- 
tionally.’ The contradiction between evolution and absolutism 
disappears when both are seen to be abstractions from an exper- 
ience which organically unites both. Mind and matter are not 
different kinds of entities, but parts of experience that are function- 
ally differentiated. 

Dr. Bawden’s book is an exceptionally readable account of the 
subject, and it contains much that is of undoubted value; but, 
considered as an account of pragmatism, its main defect is that it 
contains so much which is not specifically pragmatic. Much of 
what is here presented as the peculiar insight of pragmatism is, in 
fact, admitted on all hands. And evenin his presentation of ques- 
tions that are still matters of controversy, Dr. Bawden has a ten- 
dency to state really incompatible theories as if they were really 
only different ways of saying the same thing and both equally 
pragmatic. No doubt, however, this result follows from a 
more fundamental difficulty, viz., the ambiguity of the terms 
that play so large a part in his philosophy, such as ‘func- 
tional,’ ‘adaptation,’ ‘instrumental,’ ‘action,’ etc. Without deny- 
ing the undoubted relation of consciousness to action, it isfar from 
clear that all our experience simulates closely the type of the re- 
flex arc; in fact, it is perfectly clear that as knowledge develops, 
its application to action becomes increasingly indirect, nay that 
its value in many cases arises precisely from the fact that it is not 
immediately applicable in a concrete situation. If the terms adap- 
tation, instrumental, etc., are made broad enough to cover this 
indirectness, they take on a metaphorical sense which robs them 
of all definiteness. GrorcE H., SaBine. 

Cornell University. 


CORRECTION AND PREVENTION. Four volumes prepared for the Eighth 
International Prison Congress. Edited by Charles Richmond Hen- 
derson, Professor of Sociology, Chicago University. Russell Sage 
Foundation, New York: Charities Publication Committee, 1910. 

These four volumes were prepared under the direction of the In- 
ternational Prison Congress, and it was the purpose to exhibit 
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as fully as possible the essential features and principles of Ameri- 
can methods of dealing with crime and delinquents. The scope 
of this work corresponds to the four sections of the Congress,— 
criminal law, prison systems, preventive agencies, and treatment 
of delinquent and neglected children. It will be seen, theretore, 
from the titles of the four volumes—(1) Prison Reform and 
Criminal Law, (2) Penal and Reformatory Institutions, (3) Pre- 
ventive Agencies and Methods, and (4) Treatment of Neglected 
Children—that the nature of the work of each section of the In- 
ternational Prison Congress is related respectively in these vol- 
umes. 

The best part of the story of the prison reform movement is 
told in a series of biographies relating the hopes, aspirations, and 
activities of the prison reform movement as conducted especially 
by E. C. Wines, Samuel June Barrows, and General Rutherford B. 
Hayes. Following these are stories of the work of Francis Lieber, 
Theodore W. Dwight, Edward Livingston, Dorothea Lynde Dix, 
Ellen Cheney Johnson, and Gardnier Tufts. 

The penal and reformatory institutions of the Federal govern- 
ment and the several states are discussed in volume II. The po- 
lice system of the United States as contrasted with the state sys- 
tems, jails, workhouses and prisons, both state and federal, 
American reformatories and reformatory methods in the treatment 
of males and females, prison officials, and the discipline and edu- 
cational work among the prison class are the subjects treated. 

It is in volume III, however, that the authors discuss ‘‘Pre- 
ventive Agencies and Methods.” Here crime is treated funda- 
mentally as a disease. The modern biological conception is main- 
tained. In the beginning we have this positive statement: 
“Crime is never inherited.’’ According to the writer, it is due 
to an unstable condition of the central nervous system “which 
makes normal conduct more difficult and abnormal conduct more 
probable.” The writer agrees that it is the abnormal individual 
that is usually found in the police court. The history of the Jukes 
of New York and the McCullochs of Indiana are presented as two 


’ 


instances of crime resulting from heredity, and of the cost of such 
criminals to society. In discussing prostitution, alcoholism, and 
the drug habit, the writer asserts that there is a physical basis 
for all the evils of this order. These are social evils, and are not 
inherited, in the strict biological sense, but are ‘‘personal habits 
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connected with social customs.” The preventive methods sug- 
gested are improvement of physical surroundings,—especially the 
dwellings of urban people, the regulation of certain household in- 
dustries and factory laws, medical inspection of factories, welfare 
work, compulsory education, public service control and super- 
vision, saner public school administration, and a more intelligent 
church work. 

The neglected or dependent child is the theme of the fourth vol- 
ume. Juvenile reformatories, schools for delinquent girls, and in- 
stitutions, public, private, and semi-public, for delinquent or de- 
pendent children are described. 

The argument of thefour volumes is that the normal individual 
will conform in a general way to the rules of society. Such an 
individual under normal conditions will be self-supporting and 
law-abiding. The large number of individuals, however, who are 
at variance with the demands of society are either abnormal in 
themselves or live under abnormal conditions. It is this class of 
unfortunates and the remedies tried for correcting their habit and 
manner of living that are treated in these four volumes. 

E. C. Brooks. 


THE INFLUENCE OF WEALTH ON IMPERIAL RoME. By William Stearns 
Davis. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1910,—xi, 340 pp. 

In this age of industrialism and of the economic interpretation 
of history, the subject which Professor Davis has chosen is suffi- 
cient to draw considerable attention to his work. The interest 
so aroused is somewhat intensified by the opening paragraph, 
which contrasts the importance given at that time to the wide- 
spread panic of 33 A. D., and that assigned to the crucifixion of 
Jesus. Comparisons elsewhere of certain phases of Roman im- 
perial civilization and phenomena of today also catch the eye. 
But these comparisons are nowhere brought together in one 
chapter; moreover similarities in political life are entirely neg- 
lected. Of the book as a whole the reviewer cannot refrain from 
two criticisms. One is the superabundance of details regarding 
the unattractive aspects of Roman life,—in fact, the author leaves 
an impression very similiar to that of the contemporary “muck- 
raker.”’ The other criticism is a lack of any underlying thesis, of 
any constructive analysis or interpretation of the forces at work 
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in the Roman Empire. In this respect Professor Seely’s Roman 
Emperialism and the works of Professor Dite remain unmatched. 
The value of Professor Davis’s volume is that of a popular pre- 
sentation, with a wealth of detail, of the more obvious phenom- 
ena of Roman imperial civilization. W. K. B. 


THE Stasiity oF TrutH. By David Starr Jordan, President of Stan. 
ford University. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1911,—180 pp. 

This volume represents in substance the third series of the John 
Calvin McNair lectures which were delivered by Dr. Jordan before 
the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hillin 1910. Treat- 
jng the relation of reality (the test of reality being its livability) 
to human experience and to human conduct, these lectures fulfill 
as completely, perhaps, as is possible at present the purpose of the 
foundation to show the “‘mutual bearing of science and theology 
upon each other’’ and to prove “‘the existence (so far as may be) 
of God from nature.” 

President Jordan defines fairly the limits of scientific knowledge 
and then explores the realm that lies somewhat vaguely between 
science and philosophy. The results are worthy of the explorer. 
Holding fast to the scientific, or perhaps pragmatic, test of truth, 
he naturally has little praise to say of dogma or traditionalism. 

Throughout the book there runs a fine plea for a wider, deeper, 
and more intimate knowledge of nature, to the end that “‘all men 
will work more sanely and more effectively as they realize that no 
good to religion or science comes from trying ‘to please God with 
a lie’; for the God of things as they are is the God of the highest 
heaven.” The following sentences are worthy of note: ‘And as to 
the sane man the world as it is, is glorious, beautiful, harmonious, 
and divine, so will science more and more rise to the inspiration 
of art, poetry, and religion.” ‘“‘We stand on the threshold of anew 
century; a century of science; a century whose discoveries of real- 
ity shall far outweigh those of allcenturies which have preceded it; 
a century whose glories even the most conservative of scientific 
men dare not try to forecast. And this twentieth century is but 
one—the least, most likely—of the many centuries crowding to take 
their placein the development of human knowledge. Eachcentury 
will behold a great increase of precision in each branch of human 
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knowledge, a great widening of the horizon of human thought, a 
great improvement in the conditions of human life, as enlightened 
purpose, intelligence, and precision rise to be more and more con- 
trolling factors in human action.” J.J. WouFre. 


LEADING AMERICAN MEN OF ScIENCE. Edited by David Starr Jordan. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1910,—vi and 471 pp., with 
seventeen portraits 

Mr. Henry Holt, the well known publisher, conceived the plan 
of including in one volume short biographies of fifteen leaders of 
American science for his series, Biographies of Leading Americans. 
They were to be chosen from among those who had died and 
each sketch was to be written by a man who is, in some sense, a 
disciple of the ‘scientist discussed. To President Jordan he dele- 
gated the editorship and with him rests the choice ofsubjects and 
authors. The death of Brooks and Newcomb during the progress 
of the work necessitated an increase in the number to seventecn. 

The choice of editor is sufficient guarantee that the merits of 
workers in all lines of natural science were carefully considered, 
and that all branches are impartially represented. The choice of 
authors is amply justified in the sympathetic yet candid treat- 
ment of their masters. 

Physics is represented by Benjamin Thompson, better known 
as Count Rumford, Joseph Henry, J. W. Gibbs, and Henry A. 
Rowland; ornithology by Alexander Wilson and J. J. Audubon; 
chemistry by Benjamin Silliman; zodlogy by Louis Agassiz, 
George B. Goode, and W. K. Brooks; anatomy by Jeffries Wy- 
man; botany by Asa Gray; geology by James D. Dana and Spen- 
cer F. Baird; paleontology by O. C. Marsh and E. D. Cope; and 
astronomy by Simon Newcomb. To do more than merely men- 
tion the names is impossible in so brief a review. Taken as a 
whole, the book is a worthy contribution to biographical litera- 
ture and is full of interest to the intelligent general reader and to 
the scientific man who wishes to get in proper perspective the 
contributions of his countrymen in other lines than his own. The 
lives of this body of earnest workmen, upright in private and de- 
voted solely to the search for truth, do credit to America, to 
science, and to the highest learning, and serve, says the editor, 
“to emphasize the rule that with sound brains go sound morals.” 
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Giving in one attractive volume brief, but readable and human- 
ly interesting, accounts of the life and work of the men who 
stand in the front rank of American scientists, this book is a 
worthy addition to any library. J.J. WoLFe. 


PELLAGRA. By Dr. A. Marie. Authorized Translation from the French 
by C. H. Lavinder, M. D., Passed Assistant Surgeon U.S. Public 
Health and Marine Hospital Service, and J. W. Babcock, M. D., 
Physician and Superintendent, State Hospital for the Insane, Colum- 
bia, S.C. With introductory notes by Prof. Lombroso, additions, 
illustrations, bibliography and appendices, Columbia, S. C. The 
State Co., 1910,—4.34 pp. 

As the first monograph in English on pellagra, a disease which 
has recently become a matter of grave concern inthe southern and 
middle-western states, this volume should be of great interest to 
the lay reader as well as members of the medical profession. The 
translators wisely selected Dr. Marie’s La Pellagre, Paris, 1908, 
as the most recent, adaptable, and authoritative treatise avail- 
able. This French book is largely an abridgement of the late 
Caesare Lombroso’s 7rattato Profilattico e Clinico della Pellagro, 
Turin, 1892. 

As to the detailed way in which spoiled corn causes pellagra the 
book very naturally leans to the theory of Lombroso, according 
to which the molds growing upon such corn produce toxins, 
which, when taken continually into the body, produce the disease— 
a theory from which the reviewer dissented in an article published 
in this magazine, Jan. 1910, basing his opinion upon his own in- 
vestigation and the recent works of Tizzoni, both of which seem 
to show that pellagra is a parasitic disease, due to a bacterium 
vegetating in the blood and body-fluids of man and there produc- 
ing the toxic substances responsible for the disease. This organ- 
ism probably gains access to the body along with the damaged 
corn, upon which it previously lived a saprophytic life. The 
asserted periodic recurrence of the disease even after the patient 
has discontinued the use of corn, if a fact, still further supports 
the latter theory, which, of course, had been advocated by many 
others previous to 1910. 

Much of the volumeis concerned with the pathological anatomy 
and the clinical picture of the disease. A tolerably good idea of 
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the latter, in its typical form with the triad of symptoms, ere- 
thema, stomatitis, and diarrhoea with the addition, in many 
cases of mental disturbances, is now pretty widely distributed. 
In treatment, as is well known, there is no specific, yet in certain 
cases arsenic in some of it forms has proved valuable. 

One dislikes to find fault with a book of so many excellencies 
and such expediency, yet in many cases one could wish that more 
evidence had been adduced in support of phenomena discussed 
here as matters of fact, which, however, appear to the reviewer, 
at least, as little more than mere inferences,—such, for example, 
as hereditary pellagra. Such sins of omission, if such they be, oc- 
cur in the body of the book, for the translators in their additions 
have very fairly presented all prominent rival views. 

The mechanical make-up of the book is good, the type large 
and easily read, the numerous illustrations clear, and the matter 
authoritative and final so far as it may be at this time. To Dr. 
Marie’s book the translations have added several complete chap- 
ters and have frequently ‘interpolated brief additions, all of 
which serve effectually in rounding out the subject. Byno means 
the least valuable part of the book are the bibliographies and ap- 
pendices added by the translators. The appendices contain 
copies of the Italian laws of 1902, dealing with the gathering, 
storage, and sale of corn; an ancient Venetian law, of 1776, of 
the same general import; and the advice and rules for avoiding 
pellagra promulgated by the Pellagralogic commission of Udine 
in 1905. J. J. WoLFe. 


THE LETTERS OF RICHARD HENRY LEE: Collectedand Edited by James 
Curtis Ballagh, Associate Professor of American History in the Johns 
Hopkins University. Vol. I. 1762-1778. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1911,—xxvii and 467 pp. 

The materials for a biography of Richard Henry Lee well illus- 
trate some of the leading vicissitudes of historical writing in the 
South. Lee’s general activities in the Continental Congress 
ranked him with John Adams; his fame as an orator was equal 
to that of James Otis; and his continuous unselfish service to his 
country for over thirty years marked him as one of the real pa- 
triots of his generation. Yet the Memoir of the Life of Richard 
Henry Lee, published in 1825, is all too meagre, and by the gen- 
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eral public his services are unappreciated. On the other hand, the 
work of Adams and the revolutionary leaders of New England has 
long been properly memorialized. The reason for this disparity 
in fame is a simple one. The New Englander, being under a pro- 
found sense of a personal mission in the world, preserved his cor- 
respondence and often recorded his thoughts in diaries. But the 
Southerner, in whom the attractions of nature and the obliga- 
tions of social life balanced the sense of personal dealing, was care- 
less concerning the estimate of his life which posterity should 
make. He did not preserve his correspondence so well as the New 
Englander, nor confide so extensively in his diary. Accordingly, 
the New England element has always had a larger place in the 
story of our national life. 

These reflections apply to Richard Henry Lee. He did not pre- 
serve any large collection of material which might be used by his 
biographer. Most of his letters that are extant were preserved 
by his correspondents, while those that Lee himself kept were dis- 
tributed, after his death, among various institutions. The work 
of Dr. Ballagh has been to bring together the published or manu- 
script letters of Lee, excepting those in Wharten’s Diplomatic His- 
tory of the American Revolution. Altogether about five hundred 
letters have been collected and approximately one half are pub- 
lished in the present volume. 

The chief feature of Dr. Ballagh’s labor has been to secure a cor- 
rect text of the letters. This has led to some interesting results. 
Many of the letters previously published were not printed entirely, 
while others were given a reading different from that of the origi- 
nal manuscripts. According to Dr. Ballagh’s notes, this tampering 
with the copies written by Lee himself seems to have been most 
common inthe Memoir of the Life of Richard Henry Lee and 
William Wirt’s Life of Patrick Henry. In going behind the 
printed pages of these and other printed sources to the original 
manuscript Dr. Ballagh has displayed the true spirit of erudition 
and has given an excellent example for all collectors and editors 
of correspondence. 

Turning to the letters themselves we find that by far the largest 
number bear on the military and administrative phases of the Re- 
volution. The casual reader, however, will be impressed with two 
aspects of Lee’s sympathies. One of these was his sense of the 
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underlying constitutionalcrisis prior to the Revolution, a rare per- 
ception of diverging relations between the organs of government, 
and the respective constitutional tendencies in England and the 
colonies. This is well illustrated in the letters to Dr. Arthur Lee 
of Lunden (p18). The other notable sympathy of Lee was that 
for popular grievances, which found expression in a letter to 
William Lee, of Lunden, full of feeling for the aggrieved Regulators 
of North Carolina (p 58). Other letters give abundant evidence 
of Lee’s advanced position in regard to colonial rights from the 
Stamp Act to the opening of the Revolution. On the whole, the 
correspondence prior to 1777 has more interest than that of the 
later years. But final judgment of Dr. Ballagh’s work must be 
reserved until the publication of the second volume, which will in- 
clude the letters from 1778 to 1794. WiiuraM K. Boyn 


OnE THousaND HoMELEss MEN. A Study of Original Records. By 
Alice Willard Solenberger. New York: Charities Publication Com- 
mittee, 1910,—273 pp. 

THE ALMsHOUSE. Constructionand Management. By Alexander John. 
son. New York: Charities Publication Committee, 1910,—-263 pp. 

The growing list of books on social questions of the most vital 
interest to the welfare of citizens and nation that have been made 
possible by the Russell Sage Foundation is proof enough of the wis- 
dom of its founder. These books all bear the evidence of earnest 
and intelligent research after wisdom in the treatment of social 
evils and problems. Both of the books before us are valuable first- 
hand contributions to our knowledge of vital social questions, 

Mrs. Solenberger undertook her work with the conviction that 

“the personality-to-personality method of the charity organiza- | 

tion movement has been too little used with homeless men and 

boys, and that until we employ this method with them, neither 
our theories regarding vagrancy nor our effort to reduce it will be 
based upon a solid foundation of knowledge.’’ With this belief 
and with no theories she has carefully analyzed the records of one 
thousand homeless men and gives in her book the results. She 
offers suggestions that are wise. The book is most interesting 
and illuminating. 
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Mr. Johnson has had long years of experience in charity work; he 
is at present secretary of the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction. Naturally, therefore, he speaks with authority on 
the subject of the almshouse. In his book he sets forth convinc- 
ingly his theory that “‘A well-managed, comfortable almshouse is 
a prevention of unnecessary pauperism.”’ He strives in the book 
to show what heretofore has not been shown,—what the alms- 
house may be at its best, and how it may be raised to the best. 
In the appendices he adds material that throws light on some of 
the important aspects of the present almshouse situation. Alto- 
gether his work is a most commendable and sympathetic study of 
a great problem. W. H. W. 


THE SouUL oF THE INDIAN. By Charles Alexander Eastman. New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1911,—170. 

Almost all interpretations of the Indian have been unsatisfac- 
tory because untrue to life. The sentimentally idealized hero as 
he appears in many poems is about as far from the real Indian as 
is the desperate brute or the incarnation of inhuman cruelty that 
his detractors have made him out tobe. Strange asit is, itis never- 
theless true, that we Americans know little of the real soul of 
those widely scattered peoples that owned our continent before 
we took it from them. That there was a deep soul-life in them 
few can doubt; and rapidly vanishing as the various tribes are, 
there is all the more reason why we should seek to discover and 
hold what in the subjective life of the Indian is noble and worth 
while. 

Dr. Eastman attempts in his most readable and well written lit- 
tle book to interpret the Indian from the inside. He is himself an 
Indian, and one proud of his ancestry. It is not be wondered at, 
therefore, that he writes as a partisan of his people. One hesi- 
tates also to find fault with his evident over-praise of Indian 
character and with the fact that, perhaps unconsciously, he has 
himself idealized the Indian. But what he has written well de- 
serves reading, and his book is heartily commended to all fine feel- 
ing people. In it are discussed such subjects as the Great Mys- 
tery, The Family Leader, Barbarism, Ceremonial and Symbolic 
Worship. W. H. W. 
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SociaL ADJUSTMENT. By Scott Nearing, Ph.D., Wharton School, Univ 
of Pa. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1911,—377 pp. 

In a most interesting and readable book, Mr. Nearing discusses, 
in the main, sanely and clearly present day social conditions in 
America, together with the destructive and constructive agencies 
which are changing our social fabric. “The early theories,” says 
the author, ‘‘called upon men to die in order to secure perfect ad- 
justment; the new view, on the contrary, calls upon men to secure 
perfect adjustment here and now by living efficient lives.’’ The 
destructive agencies, classed as maladjustments, are uniformity 
in education, low wages and standards, congestion of popula- 
tion, dependence of women, menace of large families, decadence 
of the home, duration of the working life, overwork, dangerous 
trades, child labor, and unemployment. He shows that every one 
of these maladjustments is due to economic causes, that every one 
is responsible for social cost, and that they are all remediable 
through the awakening of the public conscience. Finding the re- 
medies, first, in the development of a more widespread and deep 
feeling of social responsibility through the education of the public 
conscience, and, second, in crystallization of this feeling in theform 
of adequate legislation, he discusses the agencies which may be 
relied upon to apply these remedies. The educational remedies 
are in church influence, trade unions, social panaceas, reform 
movements, philanthropy and education, journalism and author- 
ship, the educational machinery of the school, and the school the 
basis of reform. Discussing adequate legislation, he deals with 
the philosophy of social legislation, the necessity of legislation, the 
form of legislation, the social expert, the execution of public opin- 
ion. The last chapter in the book deals with the methods of social 
adjustment, closing with a succinct statement of the fundamental 
elements in a program of adjustment. 

The conclusion of the analysis is that ‘the primary necessity is 
a thinking population; a thinking population can only becreated 
through a good system of education. If men and women think, 
they will act. If they think wisely, they will act wisely, and ina 
democracy the test of wisdom of thought is the wisdom of ac- 
tion.”” One comes from a reading of the book with an awakened 
sense of the responsibility of the educator and his opportunity in 
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this wonderful age of social progress. Many will feel, however, 
that the author has failed to see in allof his analysis that religion 
is the dynamic which gives power to all the agencies for man’s 
emancipation. W. D. CARMICHAEL. 


SicurD SLemsBe, A Dramatic Trilogy. By Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. Trans- 
lated from the Norwegian by William Morton Payne, LL. D. Chi- 
cago: Charles H. Sergel and Company, 1910,—233 pp. 

Interest in the works of the far-famed Ibsen and his fellow-coun- 
tryman and rival contemporary Bjérnson is constantly growing 
in America. But it is probably true that the knowledge of these 
men and the interest in them are in both instances restricted to 
not the best for which they stand or which they produced in their 
writing. Bjérnson is known generally as the author of Norweg- 
ian peasant stories, while Ibsen’s fame here rests on his problem- 
plays rather than on his real artistic creations. 

To make quite another side of Bjérnson’s genius known to 
English readers, Dr. Payne translated the historical triology 
which he here offers in a second edition. He regards it as the 
noblest production of Norwegian literature and, in an excellent 
preface, urges for it the sympathetic study that it well merits. As 
a literary drama it unquestionably ranks high and should, in the 
attractive form in which it now appears, enjoy a wide circle of 
readers. The translation seems to be well done. 


a & 2 
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